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INFLATION 


AHEAD! 








W. M. Kiplinger 


Author of INFLATION AHEAD!— 
Wuat to Do Asout Ir. Editor, 
publisher of famous Kiplinger 
Washington Letters for 15 years. 
hrewd, accurate predictor of 
trends and reporter of government 
in its effects on business, whose 
published forecasts are followed 
eagerly by his large, important cli- 
entele; confidante of Washington 
officialdom through several admin- 
istrations. 

Distinguished for concise pres- 
entations of complicated subjects in 
simple language; unbiased, dis- 
passionate, constructive critic of 
government policies, who calls 
spades spades. 


Has Been RIGHT in the Past... 
These Important Predictions On: 


Government centralized control of 
banking and credit, predicted 
two years ago. 

Devaluation of the dollar, indicated 
as probable eight months ahead. 

Recent rise of foodstuff prices, pre- 
dicted six months ahead, 

Rise of NRA, the changes, and de- 
cline. 

Decline of interest rates, more than 
a year ahead. 

Reorganization of farm morigege 
lending policies. 

Levels of unemployment, sixmonths 
ahead. 

Failure 7. gold purchase to raise 
commodity prices. 

Rise of silver prices. 

On price fixing of agricultural prod- 
ucts, a ahead. 

On all AAA policies. 

The fate of scores of important 
bills in Congress, indicated ac- 
curately months in advance,—a 
consistent record for many years. 





Frederick Shelton | : 


who assisted Mr. Kiplinger in pre- 
paring this book. For past 14 years 
ananalyst of governmental and busi- 
ness trends. Thoroughly grounded 
in politics, economics. Lawyer. Sea- 
soned observer. Always sound, 
cool, well-balanced. Has wide repu- 
tation .among Washington techni- 
cians for his objective attitude on 
issues when they are at their most 
heated stages. 
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_ What to Do About It 


| Fahey wiles is now definitely under way. Not because of the Gold Decision. Not despite it. 
lan because of a constantly increasing number of causes, circumstances, conditions, events. 
In the steady march toward Inflation this decision is merely one of the latest incidents. Among 
sophisticated observers, doubts as to the inevitable Inflation did not exist even before it was 
rendered. Even if it had been “unfavorable” to the Government it would not have prevented 


Inflation. New routes would have been found, 
new channels cut. 
To learn how to protect yourself against In- 
flation, and even to turn it to your aereedens, 
read this new book just off the press—“INFL 
HEAD !—WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT. ” 
This is not a textbook of economic theories. It is 
a specific ony for every individual who either 
ary or draws an income from invest- 
ments—for business men, lawyers, doctors, teach- 
ers, farmers, trustees, investors. It is in the 
practical form of 25 semi-personal letters cover- 
ing every angle—written in simple language by 
WwW. Bhelton 
This book is entirely hardboiled. It wastes no 
time arguing whether Inflation is good or bad 
It tells what WILL be—not what should be. 
These 25 letters face reality and tell you what 


TIONA 


earns a sa 


M. Kiplinger and Frederick 


to do now. 


-—And Turn It To 


This book answers the fol- 
lowing questions, and hun- 
dreds of others, which you 
will have to face during the 
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and importcnt. 





We are book publishers solely. Neither the 
authors nor we are connected with promoting 
or trading in securities or commodities, nor in 
either furthering or retarding Inflation. We pub- 
lish this book because it is timely, because its 
analyses are authoritative, disinterested, able, 


Srmon anv Scuuster, Inc. 


coming weeks and months: 


What will Inflation mean 
to you personally—based 
on present income, busi- 
ness, age, Savings, taxes, 
debts, insurance, invest- 
ments? 

How will it affect your 
earnings — whether you 








Theinformation inthis book has never 


before appeared any- 
where, in any form. 







announcement goes to press. 


To get without delay the number of copies you need 
for yourself or your organization, mail this coupon AT 
Oo (Your money refunded unless zou are satisfie 
with this book. ) SIMON and SCHUSTE 
Publishers, Dept. 104,386 Fourth Ave., New York, 1. ie 


IMMEDIATE AC- 
TION MAIL THIS COUPON 
“Inflation Ahead!” was first published three weeks ago. 
Four large editions have already been almost exhausted. 
The 5th edition is being rushed into production as this 


R, Inc., Book 


are the owner of a busi- 
ness, an executive, or an 
employee? 

Will you be safer in build- 
ing a home or in renting 
one—and should you try 
to get a long or short 
term lease? 

Should you contract now 
for any purchase on in- 
stallment payments? 

Is your income within the 

range of those which will 

suffer most, unless you 
start planning now to 

“beat Inflation’? 

Will your money now 

be any safer in Govern- 

ment Bonds than in 
savings banks or 





ONLY ¢ 


Not a “deposit” 
but the full price 
of the complete 
book. Tear out 


with the book, 
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this coupon NOW. Your money 
refunded unless you are satisfied 


SIMON & SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept.104 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 

386 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Please send me immediately ...... copies of 
D!I—WHAT TO DO 
ABOUT IT” at $1 per copy, for which I en- 

close my remittance. It is understood that if this ‘ 
book does not answer the questions and give me 

the advice you state it will. I may return it “| 
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THIS NEW BOOK TELLS 


How to Protect Yourself 
Against Inflation 


YOUR Advantage 


building and loan asso- 
ciations? 

What new factors should 
you now consider before 
deciding what todo about 
life insurance or annui- 
ties? 

Which is the best hedge 
against Inflation— 
stocks, bonds, commodi- 
ties, or real estate? 

Compared with the expe- 
riences of other countries 
—such as the crises lead- 
ing to the revaluation of 
the franc and the Ger- 
man paper-mark catas- 
trophe—what chances 
have we to control, 
hedge, limit, or confine 
our own Inflation? 

Where are,real estate 

rices most likely to rise 
rst? 

How is the usual process 
of Inflation after depres- 
sions being further ac- 
celerated by present 
Governmental policies, 
plans, actions? 

How should you plan now 
to turn Inflation to your 
advantage in 1935, 1936, 
1937 and 1938? 
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Complete 


the book. 





FREE! 


To keep you up- 
to-date on future 
developments of 
Inflation, we will 
send, without cost, 
supplementary re- 
ports by the same 
authors. Simply 
fill in and return 
the card enclosed 
in every copy of 
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FIRESTONE pioneered the ship-by-truck 
movement in 1918, and ever since has consistently 
led in anticipating every requirement in the 
design and construction of truck and bus tires 
for every transportation condition. To accomplish 
this, Firestone has consistently followed the 
fundamental principle of its founder and active 
head, Harvey S. Firestone, “‘Always to find the 
way to build tires better than anyone else.” 


While there are many reasons why Firestone 
Tires are safer and more economical, there are 
two reasons that stand out above all others. One 
is Gum-Dipping; and the other is two extra layers 
of Gum-Dipped cords under the tread. 
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COMPLETE LINES OF TRUCK TIRES 
FOR EVERY TRUCKING SERVICE 
AT LOWEST PRICES—GIVING LONG 
MILEAGE AND GREATEST ECONOMY 


By Gum-Dipping, every strand in every cord is 
soaked in liquid rubber, preventing friction— 
adding extra strength and long mileage. By having 
two extra layers of Gum-Dipped cords placed 
between the tread and cord body, it is practical 
to use a tread with higher, more rugged shoulders 
and a deeper non-skid with flatter contour. 


All this provides more rubber on the road, 
giving longer wear, greater traction and quicker 
stops. These two extra construction features are 
patented and used only in Firestone Tires. Take 
a forward step in maintaining schedules and 
reducing operating costs. Call on the Firestone 
Service Store or Firestone Service Dealer today. 
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Firestone Firestone Firestone 
GROUND GRIP TYPE OLDFIELD TYPE SENTINEL TYPE 


Super traction tire for The tire that taught Volume production 
unimproved roads. thrift to millions. tire for light trucks. 


AUTO SUPPLIES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 


FIRESTONE TRUCKIF 1 R ES TO N EJ/FIRESTONE BRAKE] FIRESTONE 
TYPE BATTERIESIHEAVY DUT YIBLOCKS and HEAVY|FAN 
ARKIDUTY LINING|BELTS 
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Firestone 


HIGH SPEED TYPE 


i sP 
Greatest tire ever built for fe 7 PL 
all-round service. Unequalled + 
for high speeds and heavy 
hauling. 


* *& & & & Listen to the Voice of 
Firestone—featuring Richard 
Crooks, Gladys Swarthout, or Nelson 
Eddy—every Monday night over 
N.B.C.—WEAF Network ......+-+ 
A Five Star Program 





FIREST 
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For quick 
starts and 


long eT For better braking 


mileage. 
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bu Now Pnoutt Katou 
UT FUEL BILLS 12% TO 20%. 


FOR NATIONS SALESMEN 








Plymouth’s new High-Efficiency Motor answers 
Business Men’s need for Lower Transportation Costs 





SO EASY TO DRIVE...it keeps 
men fresh even after all-day 
driving on rough country roads. 


Many Factors of operating-cost lowered! 


yea MEN ... and salesmen par- 
ticularly ... have had a hand in 
building the new 1935 Plymouth. They 
showed our engineers their cost sheets. 


One item stood out. One fact was ob- 
vious. Business needed a new kind of car 
that could be operated at lower cost. 


How Plymouth met this need starts 
with the new 1935 engine. Its compres- 
sion ratio was increased until it is the 
highest in any low-priced car today... 
yet, with calibrated ignition and a revo- 
lutionary new cooling system, premium 
gasoline is not needed. And consumption 
of gas and oil is actually cut 12% to 20%! 

Plymouth’s famed genuine Hydraulic 
Brakes were given Centrifuse Drums... 
and bigger brake facings. This makes 


them not only smoother-acting and safer 
than ever, but also much more econom- 
ical in upkeep. Plymouth’s all-steel body 
also contributes to economy as well as to 
safety ... it lengthens car-life . . . cuts 
down repairs. 


Correct distribution of weight in this 








Only Plymouth. gives 
you All Four: 
1. GENUINE HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
2. SAFETY-STEEL BODY 
3. WEIGHT RE-DISTRIBUTION 
_ 4, 12% TO 20% LESS GAS & OIL 























AND UP F.0.B. FACTORY 


~ PLYMOUTH='5! 
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Right: THE NEW 
Calibrated Ignition 
permits maximum 
spark advance for 
utmost fuel econ- 
omy without accel- ; 
eration “‘ping’’. ’ i ‘ 


A | 


new Plymouth is based on more than a 
hundred million miles of road experience 
with the sensational “Airflow” cars. En- 
gine and seats are moved forward... 
giving more room and comfort... and 
a better-balanced, longer-lasting car. 


Salesmen say that the new “Floating 
Ride” makes Plymouth the most com- 
fortable and least tiring car they ever 
drove. Also, the cross steering is shock- 
less. Gear-shifting is easy and quiet in 
all speeds. 

These are the highlights only. Get the 
full story on the new Plymouth from any 
Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler dealer. 
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Cuts Order Writing Cost 25%—Eliminates Errors, Reduces Delays 


By E. M. Barnum, Director of Production, The Ingersoll-Waterbury Company, Waterbury, Conneclicut 


“UR orders come entirely from jobbers who 
buy from 100 to 10,000 of a single item at a 

time. While the number of orders each day is not 
large, accuracy and service are of primary impor- 
tance in filling them—That’s why we installed Ditto. 
“Before Ditto came on the job we used the 
carbon method for making nine copies of each order. 
Ifextra copies wererequired for customers’ invoices or 
for our own office we had to retype them, causing 
errors and delays. Our back order problem, too, 
caused much confusion, especially in the rush season. 


“With Ditto, back orders are no longer a prob- 


lem. We make as many copies of the order as we 
need from one writing—extra copies are made 
easily and quickly—errors and delays have been 
eliminated. Ditto saves us twenty-five per cent over 
the carbon method, insures prompt shipments and 
helps immeasurably in building customer good will. 


+ & @ @ 


Hundreds of business concerns, both large and small, use the 
Ditto One Writing Order Method to speed billing and 
shipping. Ditto’s remarkable flexibility adapts itself best to 
those systems on which other methods are slow and cumber- 
some. Find out what a Ditlo order system can do for your 
organization. There’s no cost or obligation 

and the savings may be a revelation to you. 


DITTO, INCORPORATED, 2243 W. Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. 
Gentlemen: Please give me full facts about Ditto . . . how it cuts costs in Billing and Shipping . . . also its 


many other uses. No obligation, of course. 


INCORPORATED e HARRISON AT OAKLEY BLVD. e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


















The National Situation is such that, if business 
and politics do not cooperate, a national catastrophe 
is inevitable. 


Liberty is everywhere on the defensive. We are dis- 
covering that America has not been guaranteed eternal 
democracy by a divine decree. 


Merle Thorpe ...........:.: py i3 


If Government will let me, and other small busi- 
ness men like me run our own businesses, we'll get 
along and we'll give more work to more people. 


Paul H. Hayward........ p. 15 


Washington Influences will be essentially de- 
pressing between now and midsummer. The predomi- 
nating influence will be uncertainty. 


W. M. Kiplinger.......... p. 19 


Organized Labor's Resentment against the 
Administration has been smoothed over, on the sur- 
face, but underneath, the wide fissure remains. 


LOWS: SUG: i653 ps Zo 


The Holding Company, despite attacks against 
it, is too essential a medium of large-scale production 
and large-scale distribution to succumb to legislative 
interference. 

iady daviteeeedetenceereue mene p. 25 


Hijacking is costing business millions of dollars an- 
nually, but Illinois believes it has found a weapon with 
which to wipe out this newest type of crime. 


Howard R. Smith........ p. 26 


“In the Woof,” said the inspector. Manager Klotz 
blinked. “In the woof ?” he asked weakly. “In the woof.” 
(This story is imaginary—but the danger isn’t.) 
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ASHINGTON’S Cherry Blossoms, 

and railroads, were unknown in the 
days of George Washington. Yet, his vision 
and planning founded the beginnings of 
Chesapeake and Ohio Lines . . . George 
Washington’s Railroad (92 George Washing- 
ton’s fundamental idea is the inspiration of 
today’s operation of the great transportation 
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system which follows the route he chose to 
“smooth the road” and “make easy the way” 
between East and West. (Z The Charm of 
Cherry Blossom time prevails all year ’round 
on the genuinely air-conditioned trains of 
Chesapeake and Ohio Lines. (98 When you go 
to Washington to see the Cherry Blossoms, 
travel on one of these famous trains .... 





THE GEORGE WASHINGTON e THE SPORTSMAN e THE F.F.YV. 
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The BUSY MAN 
Looks at Steel 


When We Were Young 


AS BOYS, in the days before the auto- 
mobile had filled the land with gasoline 
fumes and klaxon notes, most of us be- 
stowed a brilliant halo on everyone and 
everything connected with a railroad. 
We had pet names for every train, 
down to the meanest “accommodation,” 
and the train crews were men set apart. 


In our town, when the “Flyer” tore 
through at dusk, shrieking like a ban- 
shee at the crossing, boyhood contrived 
any excuse to stand by the tracks, in a 
mixed ecstasy of delight and fear at 
the rush and roar of its passage. The 
next generation, however, preferred to 
watch for out-of-state licenses on the 
main street; and the present young 
hopefuls go out to the airport, or down 
to the transcontinental bus depot. 

é 


Tomorrow on the Rails 


DEPENDING, of course, on where you 
sit, it’s a deplorable state of affairs; 
for, as youthful enthusiasm waned, so 


also did that of the general public. But | 


the rails are hard to down; within the | gestions of the taxpayer committees 


past year we have seen the probable 
future of railroading exemplified in 
the light-weight, high-speed, - Diesel- 
motored, stainless steel articulated 
trains pioneered by the Edward G. 
Budd Manufacturing Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

The latest of these silvery speedsters 
is the Boston and Maine’s Flying Yan- 
kee, blood-brother of the Burlington 
fleet headed by the famous Zephyr, and 
the first to be built for an eastern road. 
From streamlined stem to rounded 
stern, the Flying Yankee is fabricated 
to a large extent from Allegheny Metal; 
and its flashing beauty, its qualities of 
low operating, maintenance and depre- 
ciation costs, are derived directly from 
the enduring lustre, the tremendous 
strength and corrosion-resistance of 
this time-tested stainless steel. 


ALLEGHENY METAL—the time-test- 
ed stainless steel of universal applica- 
tion—is a product of ALLEGHENY 
STEEL COMPANY, Brackenridge, 
Pa.; who also manufacture electrical 
sheets, auto body sheets, metal furni- 
ture sheets, black sheets, castings, pipe, 
and boiler tubes; whose products are 
carried in stock by all Jos. T. Ryerson 
and Sons, Inc. Warehouses, and by Union 
Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles. 


Allegheny Metal is licensed under Chemical, 


Foundation patents 41,316,817 and 1,339,378. 
ADVERTISEMENT 
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Through 
the Editor's Specs 


Business, politics and 
recovery 


Derrorr has pointed the way to 
the cooperation of business and poli- 
tics. 

For years, committees of business 
men of the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce called attention to wastes and 
extravagances in municipal govern- 
ment. But their voice was a whisper. 

Two years ago, Detroit discovered 
its back to the wall financially. In- 
terest on bonds could not be paid. 
City employees found out what was 
meant by payless paydays. Scrip was 
on the streets. It faced a hundred 
million dollar budget. 

Then it was that the previous sug- 


were dug up. With a genuine spirit of 
cooperation they were adopted. A re- 
funding agreement was made. A 
“Pay Your Tax” crusade caused de- 
linquent taxes to pour into the City 
Hall. Confidence, inspired by a 25 
per cent cut in city expenses, and the 
spectacle of sincere cooperation did 
the trick. 

Detroit thus made a great finan- 
cial come-back, which was impossi- 
ble until disaster was faced—and co- 
operation practiced in spirit as well 
as in form. 


DETROIT’S EXAMPLE could be fol- 
lowed not only by other cities but 
also by the nation. It is especially 
welcome at a time when the whole 
world is confused and uneasy. Our 
own country is bewildered and in its 
perplexity is turning to many false 
prophets who have no demonstrated 
qualifications to prescribe for either 
political or business statesmanship. 
The most hackneyed phrase in 
Washington today is “a billion dol- 
lars.” Dr. Townsend last month 
raised the ante—he spoke of tril- 
lions. Amos and Andy have come in- 
to their own. It is not uncommon for 
a Congressman to propose spending 


/ an amount greater than the entire 


wealth of the state from which he 
comes. 

The national situation is such that 
if business and politics do not co- 


operate, do not make whgle-hearted 
effort toward a mutual understand- 
ing, a national catastrophe is inevi- 
table. 


AS A STARTING POINT to this coopera- 
tion, it should be recognized that 
politics cannot do the job of busi- 
ness, nor can business do the job of 
politics. One cannot be substituted 
for the other. The business man 
makes a poor statesman; the politi- 
cian a poor business man. The few 
exceptions prove the rule. The suc- 
cessful business man is impatient of 
the restraints necessary in dealing 
with conflicting mass opinion; the 
politician, because of the limitations 
imposed upon him by politics, makes 
a mess of a business operation, where 
double entry is the rule and the ter- 
ror of red ink is always present. 

The business man is primarily an 
individualist. He must make quick 
decisions if he is to stay in business. 
He cannot temporize, nor palliate, nor 
resort to expediency or compromise. 
He cannot wait for a poll of 125,- 
000,000 stockholders. His own inter- 
est is, of necessity, supreme. No 
monuments are built to a bankrupt 
business man. 


ON THE OTHER HAND, the man en- 
trusted with political responsibility 
must have foremost in his mind the 
reconciliation of the conflicting 
forces represented in society. This 
means always compromise; it means 
expediency of the moment; it means 
constant negotiations, with a “give” 
and “take.” Herein lies the definition 
of the statesman: the public official 
who reconciles conflicting elements 
in society to the general welfare. No 
monument is built to a public servant 
repudiated by his people. 


THIS POINTS THE WAY of cooperation 
by the business man. He should un- 
derstand that a public official can- 
not operate as he must operate. It 
is a different technique. Unless he 
is in the environment of a Mussolini, 
his technique would bring wide- 
spread resistance and possible revo- 
lution. So, when the business man 














“VELVET TOUCH 
CUE of alin » silence - SOC 


@ When first you roll your hands over 
the keybcard of one of these new Velvet 
Touch Monroe machines, you get an im- 
mediate sensation of effortless operation. 
There is no pounding, simply the gent- 
lest touch, As you go on operating, you 
find that ease and speed and silence are all 
contributing to the turning out of a greater 
volume of business figures at a lower cost. 
Ease of action isn’t the only revolu- 
tionary feature. Here are bookkeeping and 
posting machines smal] enough to oper- 
ate right on the desk, and light enough 
to carry from desk to desk. 
Monroeaccomplished this vast improve- 
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ment in all business figuring equipment 
by applying to bookkeeping, listing, and 
posting machines the basic principles that 
made the Monroe the standard Adding- 
Calculator the world over, 

In the expanded Monroe line are 
over a hundred different models, one for 
every kind of figure work. A phone call 
to the nearest Monroe branch will put 
one to work on your own 
figures, Or write 
Monroe Calculat- 
ing Machine Co., 
Inc., Orange, 
New Jersey. 
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condemns all politics as corrupt and 
all politicians as charlatans, he is not 
yet ready for cooperation. When he 
describes those in public office as 
viewers-with-alarm, pointers-with- 
pride, tub-thumpers and _ pouter 
pigeons and tax-eaters, he shows a 
lack of the larger understanding 
necessary to cooperation. Rather, he 
should, with patience and perception, 
give intelligent support to those 
elected or appointed, as he would 
support those whom he had appoint- 
ed to carry out a part of his particu- 
lar business operation. After all, de- 
spite the whimsical columnists, they 
are his servants. It is to be noted that 
one gets more out of servants by 
sympathetic direction and exhorta- 


| tion than by public ridicule and 


abuse. 


ON THE OTHER HAND, the politician 
should cooperate in his field by an 
honest attempt to understand the 
complexities and intricacies of busi- 
ness, its policies and practices. Poli- 
tics is too prone to condemn business 
and business men per se, to exagger- 
ate unmoral and unethical practices. 
I distinguish these from illegal prac- 
tices because, by the very term, there 
is redress for such practices in the 
courts, rather than on the stump. 
Exaggeration comes from an excess 
of zeal. Reformers become so ob- 
sessed. with the righteousness of 
their cause that their statements be- 
come wilder and more extravagant 
as the campaign proceeds. My obser- 
vation over a long period, from an 
excellent vantage point, is that there 
are no more shysters in the business 
field than in the law; there are no 
more quacks in the business field 
than in medicine; there are no more 
crooks in the business field than in 
politics. 

It is not only unfair to the busi- 
ness community for the politician, by 
exaggeration, to invite the belief that 
all business is crooked, non-social 
and selfish, but it is also detrimental 
to the public welfare thus to destroy 
confidence in the very machinery up- 
on which we must depend for busi- 
ness recovery. 


IT HAS BEEN SAID by everyone, in- 
cluding the President of the United 
States, that the chief factor in our 
continuing depression is the lack of 
confidence. The phrase has become 
so trite that one hesitates to use it. 
Yet the deficiency is self-evident. 
The nation has never before wit- 
nessed such a general and continuous 
muck-raking of our business life. 
Passions are aroused, indignation—- 
even anger—brought into play. Thus 
unwittingly we have weakened the 
faith and confidence of the people in 
the very institutions and processes 
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they must use to bring back pros- 
perous times. 

In condemning business evils, we 
have condemned business as evil. We 
began with the banks. They were 
non-social money-changers. Our in- 
vestment bankers, without consci- 
ence, appropriated the mite of the 
widow and bought Peruvian bonds. 
Citizens who lent their savings and 
took mortgages as security were 
skinflints without benefit of clergy. 
A few cases of dereliction, where bad 
judgment was mixed with chicanery, 
were used to indict a great group. 

That section of business activity 
which produces and distributes elec- 
trical energy was labeled “power 
trust,” bleeding the people white. 
Commercial aviation was without 
morals or conscience. Manufacturers 
were chiselers, rebaters, exploiters of 
child labor, operators of sweat shops. 
Lumber, oil, and coal men were 
“barons.” Exchanges were gambling 
houses. Retailers were gougers and 
oppressors of the consumer; mail or- 
der houses and chain stores worse. 
Advertising and selling were waste 
and direct charges upon consump- 
tion. Steel and chemical companies 
making munitions, holding compa- 
nies and communication companies 
were the last, completing the cycle to 
come under the rake of the muck 
merchant. 

This amounts to an indictment of 
a whole people, charging them with 
immorality, bad ethics, non-social 
instincts, common dishonesty. It 


even indicts the lifelong work of our | 


churches and schools, institutions 
where unbounded energy, self-sac- 
rifice and money have been devoted 
to character building. 


THE BUSINESS MAN should help, 
sympathetically and patiently, to 
remedy the defects in our political 
structure. He should not assume the 
role of the iconoclast. 

The public official should seek, 
sympathetically and patiently, to 
remedy the defects in our economic 
system, without assuming the role 
of the iconoclast. 


Home ties thicker than 
distance 


PHILADELPHIA’S fame as a city 
of homes is daily accented with the 
regular departings and returnings of 
its members of the “Seven O’Klock- 
ers’ Club.” Its members include more 
than a hundred brokers, railroad 
men, engineers, and journalists, with 
business in New York who prefer 
to spend four hours a day commut- 
ing rather than give up living in 
Philadelphia. Club affairs are di- 
rected by a president, a_vice- 
president, and a secretary, respec- 
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P. W. Onliwon Toilet Tissue 
e is in use in some fifty thou- 
sand offices, factories, hospitals, and 
other institutions. Every one of 


| them is benefiting from a method of 





dispensing tissue that hasn’t been 
bettered in thirty years as far as 
economy and convenience are con- 
cerned. They are all sharing the 
advantages of a tissue made specifi- 
cally as a safeguard to health. 
Onliwon Tissue is soft, properly ab- 
sorbent, and has the necessary 
strength for safety. Onliwon cabi- 
nets keep it hygienically clean and 
pure up to the moment of use. 


To the satisfaction of everyone 
concerned with overhead, these 
Onliwon installations are demon- 
strating worth while economy in 
actual use. Because they discourage 
waste in so many ways. Two full-size 








sheets of inter-folded tissue are 
always presented ready for use, with- 
out the wasteful, unsightly scatter- 
ing so common with roll tissue. 
Porters waste less time “policing” 
washrooms—have more for other 
duties. A frequent source of substan- 
tial loss is eliminated when Onliwon 
replaces other types of tissue. For 
Onliwon cabinets can be refilled 
when partially empty, ending the 
practice of leaving rolls or packages 
outside fixtures in case of shortage 
before the attendant’s next round. 


If your washrooms are not already 
Onliwon equipped, it will pay you to 
find out more about this economical 
tissue. An A.P.W. representative will 
gladly call upon you. If he is not 
listed in your phone book write for 
samples to: A.P.W. Paper Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 


THERE'S REAL SAVING IN ONLIWON TISSUE AND TOWELS 
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At first glance two peas may seem enough 
alike to justify the proverbial expression—as 
like as two peas—but closer examination will al- 
ways show how really different they are. So, in a 
general way all air conditioning problems are 
similar, though no two are ever identical. 


There is a grave likelihood, since the air condition- 
ing business is comparatively new, that mere resem- 
blances will be mistaken for something deeper, and 
costly errors made. It is for this reason that Kelvin- 
ator, in approaching air conditioning, began with 
the development of an engineering staff skilled in 
construction, in heating and ventilation, in air filtra- 
tration and in refrigeration. With such a staff, 
trained to recognize and consider all of the factors, 
Kelvinator is prepared to survey your premises 
and make an air conditioning recommendation 


which will be intelligent and practical. 
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Furthermore, in its more than 20 years’ experience 
in the controlling of temperatures, Kelvinator has 
developed a line of equipment so extensive that even 
the many new problems of air conditioning can be 
met on Kelvinator’s time-proved basis of EXACT 
SELECTION of equipment to meet the particular need. 
Kelvinator operates on this principle to protect 
the buyer from the purchase of more capacity 
than he requires and from the error of purchasing 
less than he requires. Kelvinator will be glad to 


work with you toward a satis- 
factory solution of your air 
conditioning problem. .. . 
KELVINATOR CORPORA. 
TION, 14250 Plymouth Rd., 
Detroit, Michigan. Factories 
also in London, Ontario, 


and London, England. 


(1066) 


KELVINATOR A: Condition: 









Specialists in 
Controlled Temperatures 
Since 1914 


— Air Conditioning cae 
Household Refrigeration 
Automatic Heating 
Water Cooling 
Truck Refrigeration 
Beverage Cooling 
Ice Cream Cabinets 
Milk Cooling 
Commercial Refrigeration 
for every need of 
merchants,manufacturers 
and institutions 
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ment of the pork barrel may be as 


tively designated as “7,” “07,” and 
“Tick Tock.” Never has the budget 
been in the red. It provides for 
Christmas gifts to the train crews, 
and for flowers for deceased and ill 
club members. 

To be a member in good standing, 
a business man living along the route 
must make at least three round trips 
to New York each week. Immediate 
expulsion is the penalty of failure. 
Members of the club catch their train 
at seven o’clock. Breakfast is served 
in two club cars. Arriving at the 
Jersey City Terminal at nine, they 
take the Liberty Street ferry to New 
York. The return trip begins at five, 
with arrival in Philadelphia at seven. 
Bridge is a regular pastime. Here is 
the club’s rallying call: 


Rickety, Rickety, Rickety, rock; 
We leave Philly at seven o’clock, 
Leave New York smack at five; 
Ride the Reading, be alive— 
Rah, rah, rah, 
Seven O’Klockers, rah! rah! 


Some day, the Seven O’Klockers 
believe, the trip will be cut to one 
hour. Streamlining is expected to 
help. But whatever the running time, 
they are determined to live in Phil- 
adelphia. It’s a pleasure. 


Evolution of the store 


A STORE, by Webster’s definition, is 
any place where goods are kept for 
sale, or it may be a place where goods 
are deposited, dépot, as the French 
have it. How that meaning has been 
elaborated by one of the great retail 
establishments of our times is re- 
vealed in a Macy advertisement. Says 
the text, 


... next time you’re up in the Empire 
State or Pennsylvania Hotel, take a look 
at the large metal towers on our roof. 
They save us 7,000,000 cubic feet of water 
per year. Our steam heating and air cool- 
ing are done with a by-product (exhaust 
steam) of our electric generating plant; 
while the machines in our testing labora- 
tories keep standards high and com- 
plaints correspondingly low . .. we gen- 
erate our own electricity, do our own 
washing, and make thousands of good 
things from almond lotion to mat- 
tresses... . 


How far pioneer ideas of merchan- 
dising have traveled in the United 
States could be suggestively mea- 
sured by looking into the back-stage 
mechanics of one of the country’s 
focal points of distribution. Keeping 
Store, 1935 style, is a competitive 
compound of arts and sciences. Man- 
agement today is as much concerned 
with technology as with trade. 


A two-headed evil 


TO VIEW. the $4,880,000,000 work 
relief measure as an expedient refine- 
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partisan as it is premature. Whether 
the blank check is to supersede the 
traditional log-rolling in the strategy 
of political administrations is not yet 
clear. 

Debate on the issue of “prevailing 
wages” defined problems big enough 
to focus national attention in their 
own right. 

If it be agreed that the bill is to 
provide stop-gap jobs in lieu of a 
dole for the unemployed, it would 
seem completely illogical to argue 
that government benefits should be 
equal to the going rates of pay earned 
in private employment. 

Unreasonable as that position 
would declare itself, it is in effect de- 
fended by advocates of “prevailing 
wages” on all projects financed by 
the proposed fund. 

Whether the Government were 
committed to benefits or to so-called 
standard wages on a level of earned 
income received from private em- 
ployers, mischief would be done in 
either case. 

The danger of creating a perma- 
nent class of self-satisfied beneficia- 
ries, willing to live on public bounty, 
is as real as the danger of creating 
a long-standing competitive condi- 
tion of “emergency” employment un- 
der which millions of citizens would 
cling tenaciously to relief jobs against 
new opportunities offered by trade 
and industry. 


Need for a gyroscope 


WHEN the President signed the defi- 
ciency bill restoring full pay to gov- 
ernment workers on April 1 instead 
of July 1, the item was characterized 
as “a decision of Congress.’’ Of the 
situation created by the additional 
cost of $16,000,000, the Congress 
was admonished that consideration 
should be given to increasing the 
Government’s income to take care of 
“this and any other new appropria- 
tions which tend to throw the regu- 
lar budget out of balance.” 

It is possible, of course, to read 
into the text a warning to bonus ad- 
vocates and pension planners. More 
realistic is the state of the budget, 
already unbalanced for the next 
fiscal year, to the extent of $3,892,- 
000,000, exclusive of public debt re- 
tirement. 

A Representative has suggested to 
the Administration that if it will pro- 
vide the $4,880,000,000 proposed for 
works relief, the Congress would find 
the $16,000,000 needed to restore 
Government salaries “a fair ex- 
change,” he thought. 

No novelty is the spectacle of a 
budget on a tight rope. To the man 
in the street the only wonder is how 
a creature so unstable continues to 
defy gravitation. 








Where tlhe 
FURNESS 
Trutlition leans Wot 


To Rio in thirteen days, by Furness 


Prince! The fastest sea-time .. . 
yet it’s a long voyage just the same. 
And that’s where Furness traditions 


count most! 


Chefs who keep the menus varied 
and fresh every day of the thirteen 

. deft, long-trained stewards who 
are as courteous when you land as 
when you embarked. It takes such 
a voyage to make you keenly aware 
of the pleasure of traveling “Fur- 


ness’’, 


The four “Princes”, brilliant 
motorships built within the last few 
years, offer the speediest schedule 
to the modern world of the East 
Coast, with its sparkling capitals— 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo 
and Buenos Aires. They provide 
nothing but First Class aceommoda- 
tions, with Furness cuisine, service 


and seamanship. 


FURNESS prince LINE 


‘‘NORTHERN PRINCE” 
**SOUTHERN PRINCE" 
“EASTERN PRINCE” 


““WESTERN PRINCE” 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailings every fortnight from New York, with call at 
Trinidad on return voyage. yo and ree! at 
authorized tourist agents or FURNESS PRINCE LINE, 
34 Whitehall Street (where adloae begins), or 565 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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begins at home 


? IS a tempting but fallacious doctrine that 
the business of America can look to some 
force outside itself to bring recovery. 


Let us instead all turn our eyes once more to the 


wholesome doctrine of reality: 


Business must draw renewed 
strength today from the same 
sturdy roots which first nurtured 
its growth — the roots of courage, 
initiative, self-reliance, and stead- 
fast determination to deserve 
success. 


The state of business as a whole 
can only be as good as each 
business individually helps to 
make it, by finding out what 
people want — and by serving 
those wants with values so desir- 


us examine Goodyear’s own experience. 


This company set in motion, in the first years 


of lagging business, a program of product 











THE GOODYEAR 
“G-3” ALL-WEATHER 








able that customers will welcome and buy them. 


4 ° e 


To see how surely these principles work, let 


development and betterment larger than it had 


ever undertaken before. 


Many results of that effort might 
be enumerated. But at the top of 
the list you will find the “G-3” 
All-Weather, now leading every 
other tire in the world in sales, 
and its companion-success, the 
Airwheel* of which Goodyear’s 
production is greater than that 
of all other makers of super-soft 
tires combined. 





PRESIDENT, 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 


* AIRWHEEL is Goodyear’s trade-mark, registered in the U.S. A. and throughout the 
world, and is used to denote that Goodyear is the exclusive maker of AIRWHEEL Tires 
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A MAGAZINE 
FOR 
BUSINESS MEN 


Look for the Price Tag 


A GREAT world movement is under way. 
Dictators, of one kind or another, are the vogue. 
It is well to remember that there is no benevo- 
lent dictation. A dictator exists only by the use 
of force. Such force denies the right of the in- 
dividual to live his own life, the right of free- 
dom of expression, freedom to dissent. 

Ten European countries, with a population 
of 387 millions, dictate absolutely what their 
people shall read and say. Six other European 
countries, with a population of 60 millions, 
have active censorships which are only less 
rigorous in degree. In only 11 countries, with a 
population of 136 millions, do citizens, as Dr. 
O. W. Riegel puts it, “cling precariously” to 
freedom of expression. 

Only a blind patriotism can believe that the 
United States is immune to the blandishments 
of new styles in government and _ business. 
Opinions openly masquerade as facts. Good cit- 
izens should insist upon open minds, upon an 
impartial search for facts, upon public dis- 
cussion of all issues without fear of reprisal, 
direct or indirect, by any authority. In this 
way can a free society best be served—and pre- 
served. Freedom, in this view, is not only a 
satisfaction to the individual; the very advance 
of civilization is conditioned upon it. 

The choice we are put to is not that of follow- 
ing the philosophy of Adam Smith in economics, 
or of Jefferson in political theory. Rather, we 
must decide whether we shall set out arbitrarily 
to create a social order and then mold the in- 
dividuals into subordination to it, or whether 
we shall center our efforts on the making of 
men and women who are themselves competent 
and are disposed to do what should be done. 

It is disheartening to see ourselves today as 
citizens of a world in which this independence in 
thought and action has been banished from the 
public policy of nation after nation. The move- 
ment toward democracy and toward human 
freedom, toward that sense of the dignity and 
worth of the individual, to which the historian 


‘ 


Morley referred, has not only been definitely 
checked, some observers feel, but has suffered 
catastrophic reverses. 

Nation after nation has decided to seek 
efficiency and security through subordination 
and regimentation of the individual to central- 
ized and despotic authority. Education, it is 
clear, in such countries has become frankly a 
means of indoctrination and propaganda. It 
takes no partisan of individualism to discover 
that the individual under an arbitrarily created 
social order must pay a price for all efforts 
directed toward his security and efficiency, no 
matter whether they turn out to be wise or 
misguided. There is a quid for every quo. He 
must pay through a rigorous and continuous 
external discipline. 

Such is the world scene today. The rights of 
minorities are suppressed. Freedom of dis- 
cussion, the right to differ, the right to live 
one’s own life—these are denied to millions 
upon millions of the earth’s population. 

Everywhere freedom of thought and action 
is now on the defensive. What is happening in 
Europe is no local affair. Painfully we are dis- 
covering that America has not been guaranteed 
eternal democracy by a divine decree. There 
are no international barriers or immigration 
walls against the contagion of sophistry and 
specious logic, against the acceptance of opinion 
for fact, against the adoption of Utopian 
schemes, which, because they are of foreign 
origin, or dressed up in seductive phrase, exact 
emotion at the price of reason. 

But, in the prescriptions, it will be noted, 
little is said of the price that must be paid. 
Calvin Coolidge clearly read the tag on new 
styles of government and business: When the 
individual loses his economic freedom, there 
will go with it his political freedom. 
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THIS ANCHOR DIDN’T HOLD 


In a storm it was useless, because it wasn’t made 
right—and the ship nearly foundered. » » » To make 
things right, to build stout integrity not only into our 

products, but into all our relationships and services, has 
been the high aim, the fixed purpose of this organization 
for fifty years. “You don’t say half enough about the 


quality of your merchandise,” 


says a critic of our adver. 

tising. But the answer lies in the products themselves. 

They are made to round-out and complete the perfected 
imeograph Process—and there are no substitutes for the 
e know that to lessen their quality would reduce their use 

They must be always fit and dependable. We know— 


use we invented the Mimeograph Process, and have sponso 


ry improvement made therein. A. B. Dick Company, Chi 


IMEOGRAP 
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Men Are Still on the Firing Line 


When opportunity offers 
I like to spend a few hours 
in Indianapolis. Booth Tark- 
ington’s “Middletown” is a 
typical American city, peo- 
pled and built by typical 
Americans. It’s a good spot 
in which to feel the national 
pulse, to sense the feelings, 
fears and aspirations of 
those who make up the real 
America. 

On my last visit I called 
on a banker friend. The 
course of conversation turn- 
ed to the state of business 
and the state of the republic. 
Huge corporations—so-call- 
ed “big business’’— are rela- 
tively few in Indianapolis. 
My questions were about 
businesses with a few dozen 
to a hundred or so employees, 
businesses such as comprise 
the real substance of that 
city, state and, indeed, the 
nation. 

How were such businesses 
faring? What were such 
business men doing? What 
were they thinking? 

“Potent questions,” ob- 
served my host. “Got an 
hour or two to spare? Then I’m going 
to show you some of the things that 
are going on out here. They may an- 
Swer your questions better than I can. 
Maybe they’ll give you a story.” 

He reached for his overcoat and 
motioned toward mine. 


OUR cab dropped us in front of a 
loft building out on North Capitol 
Avenue. Pale gilt letters told those 
who cared to look closely that this 
was the Rytex Company. 

“I want you to meet a friend of 
mine here,” my guide tossed over a 
Shoulder as we climbed a stairway. 


By PAUL H. HAYWARD 
Of the Staff of Nation's Business 





Salesman Fischer’s on a world trip now, 
in the interests of Bob Bowes’ products 


“His name is Mervin J. Hammel. He’s 
done—and is doing—some things 
with fine writing paper.” 

Four or five girls looked up as we 
entered a plain front office. 

“Good afternoon,” smiled one to 
my guide, then turned to a telephone. 
“Mr. McWhirter to see you, Mr. 
Hammel.” 

A door popped open across the 
room. A slim, dark chap in shirt 
sleeves beckoned. 

“Hello, Felix. Come in.” 

The boss’ office was as unpreten- 
tious as the outer room. Bare walls, 
bare floors, a desk and a table. 
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But on the table lay a 
beautifully embossed sample 
book, heavy with sheet after 
sheet of fine writing paper. 
White paper, paper in warm, 
delicate tints, each sheet im- 
printed at the top with a 
user’s name and address, in 
a thousand tasteful styles. 

“I want you to tell this 
man something about this 
business of yours, Mervin,” 
Mr. McWhirter explained. 

Mervin Hammel was dep- 
recatory. 

“Why, there’s not much to 
it, Felix. I'll be glad to tell 
what I can though... .” 


Quality stationery 


MERVIN HAMMEL began 
in advertising—advertising 
manager of a department 
store, advertising agency 
work, direct mail advertis- 
ing. But he wanted to get in 
business for himself. He 
wanted to manufacture a 
consumable product—a prod- 
uct for which there would 
be repeat orders. 

In 1920—note the date— 
he found a partner and they started 
turning out writing paper in a tiny 
plant, with one or two employees to 
help them. But it was not just writing 
paper. It was a quality writing paper, 
made of their own specifications, a 
paper that the heaviest pens, the 
heaviest ink wouldn’t blot. A paper 
that had their own watermark in it, 
so the user would know it for theirs. 

More than that, it was printed 
with the user’s name and address, to 
the user’s order—an individualized 
product of high quality for which 
there would be repeat orders. And, 
finally, a product at an attractive 
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price. Fifty printed sheets and en- 
velopes for a dollar—no more, no 
less. 

A quality product needs quality 
outlets. They found them in quality 
department stores, quality stationery 
stores, jewelry and gift shops. 

Their ideas proved good. The busi- 
ness grew. They added new lines— 
calling cards, announcements, Christ- 
mas cards. They outgrew their origi- 
nal space. Some years ago the partner 
withdrew from active participation. 
In 1929 the business was incorporat- 
ed. Today it occupies three spacious 
floors of the loft building. 

In 1920 it gave employment to one 
or two. Today it employs 125 men 
and women. In 1920 only the printing 
was done at the plant. Today prac- 
tically everything except actually 
making the paper is done on these 
three floors. Mervin Hammel makes 
his own boxes, his own envelopes, the 
gum that goes on the flaps, his own 
ink. He has his own laboratory and 
chemist to test the ink and the gum, 
the weight and the writing surface 
of the paper, to evolve new colors 
and tints. He takes no chances with 
the quality of his product. 

He has guarded the quality of his 
outlets no less. His sample books lie 
on the stationery counters of John 
Wanamaker’s, Marshall Field’s, and 
other great stores the 
country over. His presses 
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A great many of the people who use 
it can easily afford and would be will- 
ing to pay more for it.” 

If Mervin Hammel sought reasons 
to raise prices he could have found 
them months ago. Paper prices 
soared. Other costs went up. He 
didn’t raise his price then—nor lower 
his quality. He doesn’t intend to raise 
his price now. 

“If my price goes up my volume 
goes down. Less volume means less 
work for my plant. Less work means 
laying off workers—new recruits for 
the relief rolls. Washington preach- 
ments on higher prices and the eco- 
nomics of scarcity leave me cold. Low 
prices, high volume and consequently 
more work for my workers are what 
have kept this business growing.” 


No worries over competition 


AND the business has kept growing 
straight through the depression. Vol- 
ume has increased from year to year 
since the business started. Mervin 
Hammel gets a big kick out of that. 
He’s had a lot of fun building that 
business. 

“It’s what I do right within these 
four walls that’s going to make or 
break this business,” Mervin Hammel 
told me. “Competition? I don’t worry 
about it. I heard the other day that 
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some of my designs were being 
copied. I don’t care. I bring out an 
entirely new set of designs periodi- 
cally. By the time one set is copied 
T’ll have a new set out. It’s new ideas 
that count. Come along, I’!l show 
you.” 

He took me back through his plant, 
past a long row of busy presses. Op- 
posite each press was a table, divid- 
ed down the middle. Each division 
represented a state. Orders go first 
to the type-setting machines, the 
type goes to the press, the press 
prints the paper, the paper goes toa 
table according to the state from 
which the order came. 

Thus orders are kept in order, At 
each table stood inspectors, all col- 
lege graduates. They inspect the 
printing, check spelling and punctua- 
tion. At the other end of the tables, 
the boxes are wrapped for mailing. 
Straight-line production, so far as 
possible. 

We went on through to his labora- 
tory. 

“Here’s something we've been 
working on since November, 1933, 
and which we’re just ready to intro- 
duce.” He pointed to a row of small, 
gracefully curving bottles filled with 
delicately colored liquids. 

“A new line of quality writing inks 
which will match exactly—and I 
mean exactly—the indi- 
vidualized printing inks 





impartially print the 
names of the 400 along 
with those of the four mil- 
lion. Junior Leaguers and 
Mrs. Wiggs pay their dol- 
lars and take their choice. 

Their orders all come 
through retail dealers who 
must pass the inspection 
of Mervin Hammel’s rep- 
resentatives before he al- 
lows them to carry his 
line. 

And he shoots square 
with those dealers. The 
box which carries the im- 
printed stationery back to 
the dealer within 72 hours 
after an order is received 
bears only the name of the 
company. No address. Re- 
orders must come through 
the dealer. 

The result is such good 
will that dealers spend 
their own money to ad- 
vertise Mervin Hammel’s 
stationery by its brand 
name. 

He showed me a letter 
from one of those dealers, 
an exclusive eastern store. 

“You can get more for 
your paper,” it said in 
substance. “Prices gener- 


A “Plan” for Recovery 


NOWHERE does the pulse of American life 
beat more truly than in the Middle West, and 
none of its commonwealths is more representa- 
tive than Indiana. Since 1890 the national center 
of population has been within her boundaries. 
The struggle with adversity that began with the 
capture of Vincennes has its counterpart today 
in the fight of her business men to overcome the 
forces of depression. Resourcefulness is an old 
Hoosier custom. In the course of editorial journey- 
ings a member of the staff of Nation’s Business 
stopped in Indianapolis where he was given 
an opportunity to talk with men who have made 
their businesses “bigger and better than ever” be- 
cause they never conceded they could be licked. 
The stories of the individuals here included are 
suggestive rather than comprehensive. They have 
the underlying unity of courage. Herein may be 
found a “plan” which will bring recovery 


we use in the letterheads. 

“We had these bottles 
especially designed. We 
made them _ decorative, 
something our customers 
would be proud to have on 
their writing desks. That 
line’s going to be a ‘natur- 
al’ as an adjunct to our 
line of writing paper. 

“No, competition does- 
n’t worry me—but other 
things do. They’re outside 
my control. Fool ideas on 
economics being enacted 
into law. The growing 
burden of taxes. Both 
promise to increase my 
costs, maybe force me to 
raise my prices—I’ve al- 
ready had to do close fig- 
uring to keep them down. 
And when prices go up 
volume goes down and 
with it the number of peo- 
ple I can employ. 

“If they'll let me and 
other small business men 
like me run our own busi- 
nesses, we’ll get along and 
we'll give more work to 
more people. Keep tinker- 
ing with us and adding to 
our burdens and they'll 
force up our costs and our 





ally are trending upward. 






prices, our volume will fall 
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and we'll have to put people off the 
pay rolls. 

“It’s funny our law-makers can’t 
see that.” 


OUTSIDE again. Our cab was carry- 
ing us out East Ohio Street. 

‘I’m taking you out to see Bob 
Bowes,” Felix McWhirter explained. 
“Bob started doing business with 
our bank when he started making 
tire patches back in 1918. So did Mer- 
vin Hammel. I’ve had a lot of pleasure 
out of watching them grow.” 


A business that’s expanding 


WE stopped before a two-story brick 
building on North Pine Street. Ham- 
mers pounded in another brick build- 
ing next door. 

“Bob’s bought that building and 
is remodelling it. It will double his 
present floor space.” 

We entered the home office of the 
Bowes “Seal-Fast” Corporation. 

“Well, hi there, Felix. You catch 
us in a mess—getting ready to do 
some moving—but come in.” 

Bob—more properly, Robert M.— 
Bowes is a concentrated bundle of 
live wires, a squarish man with a 
Chaplinesque mustache who exudes 
fighting energy, enthusiasm and con- 
fidence. He’s lived and breathed the 
manfacture and sale of tire patches, 
tire repair kits, auto-top 
dressing, friction tape and a~ 
dozen allied items for years. 
My host invited him to tell 
me something about the 
quirks of the automotive 
products business in general 
and his own in particular. 

“There’s not much to 
tell,” he began, “but...” 

Bob Bowes started out 
late in 1918 with $45 in his 
pocket, a bundle in his hand 
and some ideas in his head. 
The $45 needs no elabora- 
tion. The bundle is worthy 
of a few words. The ideas 
were important. Out of 
them had grown the con- 
tents of the bundle—tire 
tube patches which, pressed 
over a puncture after a 
cleaner-solvent had been 
applied, would cling tighter 
than a brother. 

Bob Bowes headed south from In- 
dianapolis. He was the sales depart- 
ment. Production wasn’t much of a 
problem. His brother Charlie attend- 
ed to that of evenings, after putting 
in his day’s work for the telephone 
company. Sales were the thing. Quick 
turnover. 

Bob Bowes took along a boy as a 
helper. They had to take in $90 a 
week to get by. The idea was to ap- 
proach an automotive supply dealer 


% 
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and get permission to demonstrate 
and sell their patches in the dealer’s 
store for a day. Proposition: 

“T’ll give you ten per cent on the 
sales I make. I'll sell to two out of 
five prospects. The other three repre- 
sent future business. They’ll buy 
from you after I’ve gone on. They’re 
your meat for the regular dealer’s 
discount.” 

First, Bob Bowes had to sell the 
dealer on the tire patch and on his 
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Shafer’s the lean one—he handles the 
books and figures. He figures close. Den- 
ny’s the chunky one—he handles produc- 
tion and purchasing. He figures close, too 


proposition. Then he had to sell a 
sizable number of patches for the 
dealer—and for himself. He had to 
keep the contents of that bundle 
turning and turning fast. Sell and 
collect. Rush the money home to 
Charlie so Charlie could make and 
ship him more patches. 

“But we did it,” Bob Bowes 
grinned. “And what fun we had. Not 
that there weren’t complications. The 
kid I had with me got married, the 
monkey. But he stuck in spite of 
that. 

“Then at Nashville somebody stole 
the proceeds of our demonstrations 
there. Luckily I’d given the kid $25 
earlier in the day. That and a supply 
of patches was all that stood between 
us and ruin. No use turning back. We 
went on to the next town which was 
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Atlanta. When we got there we had 
exactly $1.35. 

“We went over to the Piedmont 
Hotel. 

“ ‘Kid, you go in the lobby here, 
sit down and stay there. I’ve got time 
to see just one dealer this afternoon 
and he’s got to be the sale.’ 

“Over the way I saw a sign—‘Auto- 
motive Supplies.’ 

“ ‘Kid, there he is, right across the 
street.’ 


He had to make the sale 


“THAT afternoon I found out that 
you can sell almost anybody any- 
thing if you want to bad enough. I 
followed that dealer up and down the 
aisles of his store until he finally 
threw up his hands and consented to 
my putting on my act in his window 
next day. Then I went back to the 
hotel. 

“‘Okay, kid. Let’s register—and 
eat.’ ” 

This helps to show why Bob 
Bowes’ sales force listens when the 
boss starts telling them how to sell. 
He’s been through the mill. 
During the process he’s de- 
veloped some pretty definite 
ideas on distribution and 
selling. 

He has, for instance, built 
up and developed his own 
system of controlled dis- 
tribution. He has his own 
exclusive wholesale distribu- 
tors and representatives who 
are hand-trained to sell his 
products to standard-price 
retail dealers. 

“A distributor can do a 
merchandising job with a 
hundred dealers and make 
money for them, himself and 
the company. With 300 deal- 
ers he would fail. He wouldn’t 
have time to show them how 
to move our goods. That’s 
got to be done. You can’t 
dump goods on a dealer’s 
shelves and call it a day. 
You’ve got to educate him 
and cooperate with him in 
selling those goods to the 
motorist. The guy in the ser- 
vice station’s a human being. 
We treat him like one. 

“Our salesmen try to pick 
out the most progressive 
dealers to handle our line. 
We compliment those dealers 
on their shops and on their busi- 
nesses. We buck ’em up, rub their 
backbones. We tell them they look 
like they can do a job of selling. We 
tell them that if they don’t think 
they can do a job with our line we 
don’t want them to take it on. It 
won’t do them any good and it won’t 
do us any good. 





“Give a man that kind of treat- 
ment and his chest swells up. He goes 
to bat for himself and for you. 

“We renew the treatment about 
every three weeks. You’ve got to keep 
a man sold on himself and sold on 
your goods if he’s going to sell those 
goods.” 

Bob Bowes has a territorial super- 
visor for each 12 salesmen. His own 
salesmen get individualized atten- 
tion just as he expects them to give 
individualized attention to dealers. 
The supervisors hold school once a 
month for those salesmen. They buck 
’em up, rub their backbones, tell 
them they can do a job of selling— 
and show them how to do it. Then 
they follow them through the terri- 
tory to see that it’s done. Bob Bowes 
attends those schools. He knows his 
salesmen by their first names and 
they know him. 

He’s hired a good many of them 
himself. Bob Bowes believes in pay- 
ing a man according to his ability. 
He explains that to the man who 
asks for a selling job. Tell any sales- 
man that and he’ll nod his head in 





INDIANAPOLIS ENGRAVING CO. 
Hammel’s presses print the names of the 
400 along with those of the four million 


agreement. Then Bob explains that 
selling the Bowes line is a straight 
commission proposition. Sometimes 
the visitor’s face falls. 

“Oh, can’t take it, eh,” Bob Bowes 
exclaims, pressing the visitor’s hat 
on him and edging him toward the 
door. “And you tell me you're a sales- 
1 ea 
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Usually the visitor slams down his 
hat again. 

“You bet I’m a salesman and I'l] 
show you how good I am... .” 

They’ve got to be good. Bob Bowes 
charges nothing for a franchise to 
handle his line, but he requires that 
his salesmen do a job for him. 

“They’ve got to make $4,000 a year 
or better. They’ll keep happy and 
they'll keep humping for that 
money.” 

He knows his salesmen and they 
know him. They keep their eyes open 
for chances to boost the boss’—and 
their own—business. 

Some time ago one of his men was 
driving through the Hood River 
Valley in Oregon. Apple country. The 
salesman stopped to talk with an 
apple picker. He noticed that the man 
had a strip of friction tape wrapped 
around his thumbs. 

“Oh, that. Why, quite a few of us 
around here do that,” the picker ex- 
plained. “It helps us grip the apples. 
It’s better than gloves, Cheaper, too.” 

The salesman tipped off the boss 
and the boss tipped off other Bowes 

salesmen in the territory. The 
salesmen tipped off dealers, got 
them to promote the use of fric- 
tion tape—Bowes friction tape— 
on other apple pickers’ thumbs. 
They promoted the use of about 
two tons of it, in fact. Because a 
salesman kept his eyes open and 
knew his boss well enough to tell 
him about it when he got an idea. 


Morale against depression 


BOB BOWES has been through 
a pretty tough school and he’s 
pretty hard-boiled. But he stands 
on his own feet and he takes a 
good deal of pride in getting his 
salesmen and dealers to stand on 
theirs. 

Back in November, 1929, with 
stocks tumbling and panic begin- 
ning to grip the country, Bob 
Bowes drove 10,000 miles through 
32 states to visit 65 of his dis- 
tributors. 

He saw what was happening 
and what was likely to happen. 
He was acting on another idea— 
the idea that a manufacturing 
business is divided into two 
parts. One is function, the more 
or less mechanical processes of 
making goods. The other is force 
—the will to do, morale. 

“That last is the really important 
part of any business,” he told me. 
“But too often in times of crisis it’s 
forgotten entirely and all attention 
is devoted to function—trying to 
trim manufacturing costs, cheapen- 
ing the product, a hundred and one 
similar expedients. It’s far better to 

(Continued on page 54) 
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What's Ahead in Washington 


W. M. KIPLINGER Puts a Few Things in Perspective 


Dear Mac: You and I have often disagreed about 
Washington. Perhaps it’s a good thing. 

You get all hot and bothered about current matters 
which I dismiss lightly. You attach significance to talk, 
acts, speeches and headlines to which I give little weight. 
You sometimes say I’m asleep at the switch. 

I often annoy you by talking of situations which have 
not crystallized as yet, but which are in process of forma- 
tion. You say I cross bridges too soon. 

But remember that Washington actions, Washington 
policies, don’t “just happen.” They spring from compli- 
cated sets of forces—political forces, social forces, eco- 
nomic forces. You can see these forces at work, and 
if you make a picture embracing all of them, you can 
see a situation coming, before it bursts upon you. You 
can be prepared. 

Sometimes you make mistakes in looking ahead. (Or, 
at least, I do.) You prepare for situations which evapo- 
rate, which don’t develop. Unless you are omniscient, 
this is inevitable, because it is difficult to know and 
appraise accurately the combination of a lot of human 
forces. But surely it’s better to try to see ahead, and 
sometimes be wrong, than to be content with looking 
sideways at the present, the current, the passing news. 

Another point of occasional disagreement between us 
is that you like to be told pleasant things. You complain 
that my reports are often “unpleasant.” Yes, that’s true. 
But it is utterly unsafe to be guided by even the slightest 
consideration of whether a situation is pleasing or dis- 
pleasing. What is good news to you may be bad news 
to others. 

In viewing Washington, it is easy to be emotional, 
hard to be realistic and practical. But for your purposes 
of guiding business policies to accord more or less with 
political policies, it’s better to be practical and cool. 

Well, let’s get on to our job of looking ahead. 


IT still seems accurate to figure on 
business recession between now and 
July—more recession than is ordi- 
narily expected at this time of year. 

To get perspective, consider that 
business volume in January was 90—the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial production. This means that 
it was 90 per cent of the standard volume for January. 
For March the index may sink to around 87 (estimate). 
April, May, and June are expected to be progressively 
lower, and the July figure may be somewhere between 
76 and 78. This means that midsummer business volume 
may be a little more than three-quarters as much as 
standard midsummer business volume. It means relative 
decline from the high of January. 

Moderate pick-up in the fall. Average for the entire 
year 1935, 82 to 85 index, industrial production. Slight 
betterment over 1934, but not much. 

This pattern of expectations is not essentially dif- 
ferent from the pattern written you last month, but it 
is a little surer. Developments in the past month have 
Served to confirm the earlier budget of prospects be- 
tween spring and summer. Heretofore there has been a 
little doubt about the downslide of business, due to hope 
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Business 
Outlook 


that the capital markets would open up. This hope has 
not been abandoned, but it is not strong. 

The views represent composite opinion of a group of 
analysts and technicians on whom I lean. I do not origi- 
nate them, and I do not trust the opinions of any one man. 

You will not find much support for these views on the 
business future in the newspapers these days. The news 
is always weighted on the side of rosiness and ballyhoo. 


“ WASHINGTON influences will be 
Washington essentially depressing between now 
Depressants and midsummer. The predominating 

influence will be uncertainty—new 
uncertainty about many items of 
legislation, new threats of impulsive action by Congress, 
new evidence that government policies are not under 
clear control of any one group or set of influences. Rea- 
sons and details will be discussed later. 


THE Roosevelt régime in late Feb- 
ruary and early March met the 
greatest crisis in its affairs since 
the hectic months immediately fol- 
lowing its inauguration in 1933. It 
had serious reverses in both Congress and the courts. 
It has consolidated position to some extent since then, but 
it is now clear that the Roosevelt control of Congress is 
less than was anticipated a couple of months ago. It is 
less than I told you last January to expect. 

The break-down will be progressively accentuated over 
the course of the next few months, while Congress is in 
session. (Adjournment probably will be late in June.) 
The Administration will be forced to fall back from its 
earlier positions, its earlier intentions, its earlier re- 
form program. It will be forced to abandon some mea- 
sures for which it had previously hoped, and to accept 
partial half-way legislation instead of whole measures. 


New Deal 
Break-down 


I THINK it is accurate to say that 
business men as a class, big and 
little, are not sympathetic to the 
New Deal program. There are ex- 
ceptions, both as to individuals, and 
as to attitude toward certain New Deal plans. But the 
underlying spirit is not cordial. 

You might think, therefore, that business would be 
glad, that business confidence would be helped, by evi- 
dence of New Deal weaknesses. But this does not fol- 
low, because the disintegration of New Deal influence 
is not accompanied by the ascendancy of any other well- 
defined influence. Sentimentally a majority of business 
men may rejoice over Roosevelt’s loss of prestige, but 
they will show new caution during the next few months. 


Business 
Implications 


THE Roosevelt tide is now definitely 
ebbing. This is a mere statement of 
fact. It is acknowledged even by 
most ardent of New Dealers, includ- 
ing the President himself. 
Whether Roosevelt will be reelected next year cannot 
be predicted with any certainty. Probably a majority 


Political 
Implications 
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of political observers feel that he will be reelected. But 
it is significant that in all intelligent discussions nowa- 
days, a new element of doubt has entered. 

The defection from Roosevelt is on two sides—semi- 
conservatives and semi-radicals, both of whom hereto- 
fore have supported him and his policies. Thus, inevi- 
tably, he will become a political middle-of-the-roader. 
He will tack, now right, now left, but generally he will 
steer the middle course. To conservatives, he will always 
seem radical. To radicals and extreme liberals, he will 
always seem too conservative. Talk of right swings and 
left swings will be heard frequently from now on. Dis- 
count the talk. Remember that right incidents and left 
incidents come along from time to time, but that they 
are incidents. 


IT has often been said that the 
New Deal has retarded recovery, 
and it has often been denied. It is 
now frankly admitted by New Deal 
Officials. They do not apologize, 
however. They say that postponement of recovery is a 
proper price to pay for political, economic and social re- 
forms. The only trouble is that now it begins to look 
as if some of the reforms desired by the New Deal can- 
not be accomplished. 

It is futile to talk dogmatically about how far along 
business recovery would have been by this time if it 
were not for New Deal experiments. It seems accurate, 
however, to say that recovery to some generally satis- 
factory level has been postponed to late 1936 at the 
earliest, and possibly 1937, and that politics now con- 
stitute a brake on recovery. 


Recovery, 
When? 


INASMUCH as the whole New Deal 
hinges largely on the President, it is 
particularly important to appraise 
him anew, now that he has been in 
office two years. There is no Wash- 
ington consensus on him, so I shali tell you my own 
impressions, based on close impersonal observation not 
only of him but preceding Presidents. 

His personality is charming, a great asset. He has 
good impulses. 

He wants to do the right thing for the greatest num- 
ber of people. He is a real “humanitarian.’”’ At heart he 
is more conservative than radical. 

It is true that he is inclined to say “yes” to every- 
one and everything. He doesn’t mean, “Yes, I approve.” 
He means, “Yes, I understand.” Callers don’t understand 
the habit. Consequently he has the reputation, not fully 
deserved, of kidding callers and changing his mind often. 

He doesn’t think things through; he feels things 
through. He is an artist rather than a scientist. 

He is not a good administrator, in the sense that he 
does not assign definite duties and definite responsibili- 
ties and see that they are executed. (As an administrator, 
Hoover was good.) 

He talks too much about subjects on which he has 
only a smattering of understanding. He does this repeat- 
edly in press conferences, meaning to be a good fellow 
and “give the boys a story.” Often the result is to con- 
fuse things unnecessarily for a few days, until some sub- 
ordinate can cook up an explanation to give the President 
an out. (Hoover and Coolidge were good listeners. ) 

He has many personal prejudices, biases, grudges, and 
he allows them to influence his official acts. The hate of 
certain individuals influences him in his attitude toward 
public utilities. The hate and jealousy of “anything 
Hoover” influence him in his intra-government adminis- 
tration policies. 

He understands mass psychology. He is a good mass 
politician. 


President 


Himself 
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He has very little fundamental philosophy. His in- 
tentions are good, but they are not supported by suffi- 
cient principles having to do with the what and the why. 
He is guided by expediency more than by conviction. A 
little of this is a goof trait in a public man; too much 
is dangerous. 

He has courage, as will be demonstrated frequently 
in the next few months. 

He can fight as well as smile. He will be a better fighter 
than Hoover was. 


What's 
Happened to 
New Deal 


LET’S not stop to recount all the 
accomplishments and results of the 
Roosevelt Administration. Obvious- 
ly some are good, some are bad, 
most are mixed. 

Measures have been frankly ex- 
perimental. Many of the experiments have partially 
failed. The excuse is that they had to be tried in order 
to demonstrate whether they would work. The more 
critical view is that more matured thinking-through-in- 
advance would have demonstrated the failure of certain 
schemes without the loss of time. 

Tremendous things have been tried with a spirit which 
seems like nonchalance, carelessness, irresponsibility. 
Criticism and questioning were pooh-poohed on the 
ground that the intentions behind the acts were noble. A 
grand intoxication was in the air. It communicated itself 
to Congress, which went along on anything proposed by 
the President. 

Now the whole program is beginning to face the tests 
of realities, which are always more solid than imagina- 
tions. 

The intoxication is beginning to wear off. The realities 
still remain. They are of several kinds. 

Congress never was as strongly New Deal as the 
President. It went along with hope, but not with con- 
viction. Finally, early this year, it developed that the 
President’s political magic had a flaw. It showed first in 
the failure of the World Court, but this was minor. It 
showed next in the discovery that he had no well- 
matured plan for spending four billion dollars for works- 
relief. 

It showed next in several court rulings that New Deal 
measures were unconstitutional. 

Presidential prestige in Congress has declined per- 
haps 20 per cent in the past six weeks. And grumbling is 
heard from out around the country, both from conserva- 
tives and from those elements which want the Govern- 
ment to do more for them than it is doing. 

The New Deal hasn’t broken down. It still has tre- 
mendous force behind it. But everything hereafter must 
be carefully figured. Magic is past. White rabbits no 
longer please the audience. 


THE most immediate and most 
practical result of the progressive 
break-down lies in the prospect for 
failure of much New Deal legisla- 
tion in Congress. The whole pro- 
gram must be recast, refigured. 
Congress will not whoop through everything the Presi- 
dent wants. Congress will be more critical, more examin- 
ing, more reluctant to use the rubber stamp. 

Delay will be the strategy used to kill or compromise 
many measures. Delay until May or June on many big 
bills means that the opposition has better trading stock. 
There will be more log-rolling, trading of votes. June will 
bring a furious phenomenon of vote-trading. 

When Congress finally ends its hectic session, there 
will be less reform legislation on the statute books than 
has been promised or threatened. But meanwhile the 
lack of certainty of this will cause continual anxiety. 


Result of 
What's 
Happened 
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‘ FORECASTING the fate of specific 

Bills in bills is made unusually difficult just 

now by the new critical mood which 

Congress is moving Congress. Moreover lobby 

organizations have come back as 

prime factors in shaping the attitudes of a Congress more 
keenly sensitive to popular opinion. 

Public works and relief. It is assumed that the bill 
will be law by the time you read this. Direct relief (doles) 
will continue indefinitely, notwithstanding the Govern- 
ment’s laudable ambition to substitute jobs for doles. 
The list of public works to be undertaken will look much 
like those started in 1933 and 1934, except that grade 
crossing elimination and rural rehabilitation will get 
added emphasis. Much will be heard about low-cost hous- 
ing but it will not loom large in total volume. 

Public utilities. The drastic death sentence section 
of the Rayburn bill will be changed so that holding com- 
panies under strict supervision will have an indefinite 
time for reorganization anda reforming themselves. And 
provisions for federal regulation of operating companies 
will be considerably relaxed. There is an outside chance 
that the whole bill will get snarled in last hour Senate 
embroilments and go over for another year. 

Economic security. Expectations of a comprehensive 
system of old-age pensions and unemployment insurance 
will be greatly deflated. The more Congressmen look at 
the thing, the less sure they are that they can devise a 
law which will provide the benefits which millions have 
been encouraged to expect. It appears reasonzbly certain 
that old-age pensions will be provided for the aged now 
on relief but it would not be surprising if contributory 
pensions and unemployment insurance should be left on 
the docket of unfinished business. 

Railroads. Chances are against any broad program of 
railroad legislation, especia!ly truck regulation. 

Banking. A banking bill probably will pass but it will 
not contain all that the Administration wants. The 
Coughlin-inspired Nye central bank bill will not pass. 

NRA. Precise nature of new legislation is much in 
doubt, but it is clear that after June 16 there will be 
a return to full and free competition as to price control 
and production limitations for most industries. A few 
natural resources industries will be singled out for spe- 
cial treatment under government supervision. 

Taxes. A tax bill will be passed. It will be mainly a 
reenactment of existing excise taxes but a few new ex- 
cise items may be added. Liberals in the Senate will try 
to load up the bill with share-the-wealth and social re- 
form amendments. Most of these will fail to become law. 

Inflation. No outright greenback or currency infla- 
tion bill will get through Congress. But events and 
measures are working steadily toward credit inflation. 
Dollars are becoming less valuable, things more valuable 
in terms of dollars. This will be generally recognized in 
1936 or 1937. Congress is inflation-minded. What it 
will fail to do through direct currency inflation it will 
largely accomplish through the stretching of government 
credit—bonus payments, relief, public works, loans for 
homes, farms, other purposes; banking devices, silver. 

Food and drugs. Looks as if the modified Copeland 
bill will pass. 


os THE Presjdent is on the look-out 
Personalities for new men, new blood, “practical” 
advisers who will come into the Ad- 
ministration and straighten out a number of administra- 
tive agencies which are bogging down. He needs more 
hard-headed doers like Morgenthau, Jesse Jones, Myers, 
Chester Davis, Joe Kennedy. Even the Cabinet may 
come in for remodeling. Betting is about 50-50 that Far- 
ley will quit. Roper might succeed him as Postmaster 
General. Cummings’ resignation is rumored. 
Richberg as “Coordinator” finds it impossible to co- 
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ordinate but he is useful to the President as handy-man 
on NRA policies and regulation of business. 

Huey Long, known as a clown two years ago, is now 
recognized as an able agitator and a menace to Roose- 
velt’s reelection. The Administration will decide to fight 
him instead of ignoring him. 

Father Coughlin wields mass power comparable to 
Long’s but he is not so incorrigible. I suspect that the 
Administration can wangle him into line before he severs 
all relations and takes to the war path against the whole 
New Deal. 


THE Department of Commerce has 
lost the vigor, vitality, and the 
“spirit of service’ which it once 
had. It has lost influence within the 
Government, and with Congress. 
Other agencies are performing functions of direct im- 
portance to business which might logically fall within 
the sphere of the Department of Commerce. 

Attacks on the Department by business interests in 
pre-Roosevelt days helped to undermine it, and now it 
has been devitalized by political patronage and partisan 
incompetence. 


Department 
of Commerce 


REMEMBER that Government is 
Party Racket now a “special interest.” It is being 
administered in such a way as to 
build party machinery. 
Things are done in the name of “public policy,” but 
deep down underneath can be found “party policy.” 
Abuses are great. Suspicion is warranted. 


2 OFTEN I’ve advised you to go along 
Your Attitude with Washington, » whether you 
Toward Gov't liked everything or not. I’ve told 
you to give government the benefit 
of the doubt on all close decisions. 

I’ve advised cooperation. 

I still think in the same terms, but in different mood. 
It is still desirable to go along, to cooperate. But it is 
no longer necessary to be soft in judgment of an Ad- 
ministration which has had two years in office. 

It is now time for business to speak out. This applies 
to business men individually and to business men’s 
organizations. 

Be thoughtful as to the spirit. Don’t fight just for 
the sake of putting the Administration in a hole. Don’t 
be partisan, don’t think in terms of elections. Think only 
of the necessity for business recovery, and of the Gov- 
ernment’s demonstrated inability to accomplish recovery 
by its own efforts. 

Be long-visioned. Remember that the Government has 
the masses to reckon with, and so do you. The Govern- 
ment must do certain things which seem to you to be im- 
mediately undesirable, but which are necessary for the 
long pull in order to maintain a social and economic 
order which is not too much changed from the present 
order. 

Test your own ideas in the light of popular pressures, 
for these are against not only the Government but also 
business. 

Suppress exasperation. Don’t tirade. Be reasonable. 

Remember that organized groups of business men get 
further in Washington than individual business men. 

Now is a good time to express your ideas to your Con- 
gressmen or your Senators. 

Sincerely yours, 








































































Will Shorter Hours Bring Prosperity? 
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Stage setting for the “labor” hearing. The 
witness (in this photo, William Green) 
stands at one end of the long table where 
Board sits. Behind are the Board’s advisers 


Sidney Hilman questions Mr. Flanders. 
The quiz lasted more than an hour 


F OR four days the National Industrial Re- 
covery Board heard alternate speakers point 
out divergent routes toward its goal of wider 
employment, greater purchasing power and 
a decent standard of living. From the result- 
ing voluminous record, the Board will at- 
tempt to map a fair general policy to which 
code administration and provisions will be 
expected to conform. 

Representatives of labor, industry and con- 
sumers marched one by one to the rostrum in 
the Commerce Department Auditorium and 
stated widely differing views. Labor main- 
tained a solid front for the 30 hour week. In- 
dustry insisted this was impractical. Ques- 
tions of minimum wages, wage differentials, 
exemptions from labor provisions in the codes 
and labor representation on code authorities 
also bobbed in and out of the testimony. 

Usual procedure of a code hearing was 
followed. Board members sat at a long table, 
one end of which was reserved for the wit- 
ness. Behind them sat their advisers, in front 
an audience of business people which reached 
such size that extra chairs were necessary. 

After receiving the direct statement, Board 
members questioned the witnesses and some 
of the questioning at this hearing was sharp. 
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Ralph E. Flanders, Jones & Lamson Co., 
was the first speaker selected by the In- 
dustrial Advisory Board 


Board Members Henderson (standing) Smith (left) Whiteside 


The scheduling of speakers also brightened 
the proceedings, witnesses chosen by the 
Labor Advisory Board alternating with those 
named by the Industrial Advisory Board. 
Jaded observers of many code hearings voted 
this the liveliest held so far. 
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Labor's Quarrel with the President 


By LOUIS STARK 


Of the Washington Staff, New York Times 


WHEN Mr. Roosevelt entered the White House, union labor had 


high expectations. It believed 


that the new Administration 


would be at least “friendly” to organized labor. Since then, the 
attitude has changed. The extension of the automobile code 
without consulting union labor was the most recent of many 
events which have brought the President and organized labor 
almost to an open break. These events and their effect on 


relations of labor and the Administration are explained here 


In RECENT months or- 
ganized labor has suffered 
reversal after reversal. Its 
surprise at this almost equals 
its disappointment because, 
in the beginning, organized 
labor looked upon Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as distinctly 
“friendly” toward labor. It 
had expected considerable 
gains under his administra- 
tion. These expectations havé 
not been fulfilled.- On the 
contrary, Administration ac- 
tions have repeatedly been 
unfavorable to the labor 
cause. 

The climax came when the 
President, on the last day of 
January, decided to extend 
the automobile code from 
February 1 to June 16, 1935, 
without consulting union 
spokesmen directly. Organized labor 
swung its heavy batteries into action, 
aiming them in the general direction 
of the White House, but just low 
enough to cover the President’s No. 1 
man, Donald R. Richberg, while miss- 
ing the President himself. 

By a prompt, adroit manoeuver 
Mr. Roosevelt served notice. on the 
trade unions that he would stand by 
an appointee so long as anybody de- 
manded that he be fired. 

He made this point, not in the case 
of Mr. Richberg, however, but in 
that of S. Clay Williams, Chairman 
of the National Industrial Recovery 
Board. 

After the A. F. of L. convention last 
October, Labor had demanded that 
the Chief Executive remove Mr. Wil- 

- liams—an officer of the R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Co.—because it was 
displeased with his part in the long 


Francis Gorman and John L. Lewis, labor 
leaders, hear the 30-hour week attacked 


delay that preceded presentation of a 
code for the tobacco industry. In a 
diplomatically worded “Dear Bill” 
letter, dated December 21, 1934, and 
made public February 6, 1935, ad- 
dressed to William Green, president 
of the A. F. of L., Mr. Roosevelt said 
in effect: 
“Don’t try to intimidate me.” 


A visit and two statements 


HARDLY had the “Dear Bill” letter 
been made public when an appoint- 
ment was made for the Executive 
Council of the Federation to call at 
the White House. 

The President received the union 
chiefs, 16 heads of international 
unions, with gracious cordiality. Mr. 
Green read a prepared statement. A 
20-minute chat followed. 

As the Labor leaders left the 
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Mr. Green tells an NRA hearing 
of labor’s dissatisfaction over en- 
forcement of Section 7a 


White House, correspondents 
received from Mr. Green’s 
secretary copies of his state- 
ment. They were still at the 
telephone dictating their 
stories when a statement on 
behalf of the President was 
given out. It was as gracious 
as the words of Mr. Green. 
Mr. Roosevelt spoke in a 
friendly way of the Federa- 
tion, praised collective bargaining and 
indicated that he would be glad to 
have a visit from the union chiefs at 
any time. 

But to newspaper observers there 
was something “‘synthetic’”’ about the 
truce. Perhaps the hatchet was real- 
ly buried, but the unions still said 
they were opposed to the labor ad- 
justment machinery of the automo- 
bile code and to the Automobile 
Labor Board. They still favored the 
30-hour week; they still urged on the 
President a trade dispute act that 
would outlaw the company union; 
they still argued that Section 7a 
should be written into the substan- 
tive law. They did not budge from 
their determination to have the pre- 
vailing rate of wages written into 
the relief bill. 

Mr. Green said all these things in 
a meticulously prepared friendly 
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statement. Equally .eticulous was 
Mr. Roosevelt’s verb..i caress. But in 
some quarters there was a bit of a 
suspicion that perhaps the President 
had received a copy of Mr. Green’s 
statement in advance, “just for your 
information.” The promptness of the 
President’s statement to the press— 
about 20 minutes after the departure 
of the labor delegation—may have 
been a coincidence. Could the whole 
thing have been a “show,” put on in 
the spirit of “good clean fun” to get 
over an awkward situation and to 
avoid an open break between organ- 
ized labor and the President? 

Whatever the motive, the fact was 
that neither side moved an inch from 
its previous position. On the surface 
the near-break was smoothed over. 
Underneath, the wide fissure still re- 
mained. 

The automobile code extension and 
the Williams incident were merely 
the last in a chain of events that, 
spread over a year and a half, 
brought labor and the Administra- 
tion to the point of an open break. 

At the very beginning of his ad- 
ministration, President Roosevelt 
had gotten off on the wrong foot with 
organized labor. The A. F. of L.’s 
candidate for Secretary of Labor was 
Daniel J. Tobin, president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. When the President appointed 
Frances Perkins, the Federation an- 
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Presidential choices to whom 
labor objects. The A. F. of L. 
has asked dismissal of Clay 
Williams (above) and Donald 
Richberg. It has never been 
reconciled to the appointment 
of Miss Perkins 
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nounced it would never be reconciled 
to that action. There has been no 
reconciliation. There has been “co- 
operation” in important matters 
from time to time, but in the main 
the labor group regards the woman 
member of the Cabinet as a social 
worker, deeply interested in child 
welfare, social insurance ana kindred 
matters rather than in the nuances 
of the organized labor movement and 
its day to day affairs. 

Then came Section 7a of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. This 
section assures employees the right 
to organize for collective bargaining 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, free from interference, 
restraint or coercion of employers. It 
provides that no employee shall be 
required, as a condition of employ- 
ment, to join a company union or to 
refrain from joining a labor organ- 
ization of his own choosing. 

This provision evoked loud rejoic- 
ing in the trade unions. Here was a 
“Magna Charta,” a veritable man- 
date from the Government to work- 
ers everywhere to form unions. Union 
hosannas mounted to the skies as 
union organizers spoke to the multi- 
tudes. Miners paused in their descent 









into the earth and listened to the 
message which exhorted them to join 
the union. Migratory field laborers in 
the Scioto marshes and in the San 
Jdaquin Valley signed union applica- 
tions. 

For six months, nine months, a 
year, union enrollment went on. 
Concurrent with the formation of 
unions was the activity of employers 
in fostering employee representation 
plans. 


Federation vs. company unions 


THEY reasoned that, since the Re- 
covery Act provided for a method of 
adjusting disputes through collec- 
tive bargaining between organized 
employers and their employees, the 
impulse for such organization could 
legally come from the management. 
The employers wished to deal solely 
with their own employees. Outside 
unions, they felt, could not adequate- 
ly represent the employees of their 
respective plants. They argued that 
the outside union executive was in- 
terested in the welfare of his own 
union rather than that of the em- 
ployees in a particular plant. Union 
leaders, on the other hand, sought to 
impress the employees that only 
through an outside organization 
could they obtain that status which 
would give them a parity in bargain- 
ing power with their employer, for, 
they said, the outside organization 
was not limited in its ability to en- 
gage experts for the presentation of 
the employees’ case. They appealed 
to the employees on the ground that 
only through union funds might the 
employees obtain aid if they were 
compelled to strike. The employee 
representation plan provides no such 
funds and has no dues. 

Rivalry between the company 
unions and the outside unions de- 
veloped rapidly. Strikes and lockouts 
followed. 

In August, 1933, the President 
named a National Labor Board and 
made Senator Wagner chairman. On 
the board were spokesmen for em- 
ployers and employees. The Board 
was expected to mediate strikes, con- 
ciliate disputes, arbitrate grievances. 
In two months it faced a crisis, al- 
though it did not know it at the 
time. That was the Weirton case. The 
Board had arranged for workers on 
strike in the Weirton Company’s steel 
plant to return to work pending an 
election of spokesmen for collective 
bargaining to be held in December. 

When the time came for balloting, 
the company maintained that the 
Board had agreed to supervise a com- 
pany union election. The Board de- 
murred, asserting that it had agreed 
to supervise an independent election. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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The Holding Company's 


Right to Live 


HOLDING companies have been much in the limelight in the 


past several weeks. Attacks upon them and defenses against 


these attacks have filled columns in the newspapers. The public, 


which had generally paid little attention to holding companies, 


began asking questions. 


A good many of these questions reached NATION'S BUSINESS. 


We, in turn, turned them over to men who were qualified to answer 


them. Here are their replies to the questions most frequently asked 


1: What is a holding company? 


A holding company is a company 
which acquires and “holds” the com- 
mon stock of a number of separate 
and local companies. Usually the lo- 
cal companies are engaged in the 
same line of business. 


2: Then is an investment bank a hold- 
ing company? 


No. An investment bank, so far as 
securities are concerned, functions as 
a middleman. It functions frequently 
as a marketing agent for companies 
in the sale and wider distribution of 
securities. 


3: Well, how about the investment 
trust? Is it a holding company? 


An investment trust seeks diver- 
sity of business activities in its hold- 
ings and usually prefers—in fact, in 
most instances, is required by law— 
to purchase senior securities, that is, 
bonds and preferred stock. 

The investment trust is purely an 
investment concern with no inten- 
tion of obtaining managerial control 
or betterment in an industry or in- 
dustries. 


4: Does a holding company seek such 
“advantage or betterment” for the in- 
dustries whose stock it holds? 

Yes. The chief purposes of a hold- 
ing company are to facilitate financ- 
ing, and coordinate the management 
of widely scattered operating units 
of a business enterprise. 


5: How does it accomplish this? 
Through holding a controlling in- 


terest; i.e., a majority of the com- 
mon stocks of operating units. 


6: How does the holding company 
profit by this? 

The more economical financing, 
improved management, and other 
economies effected by operating com- 
panies increase the return on the 
common stock which the holding 
company owns. 


7: How does this affect the people 
who use the service or purchase the 
commodities of the subsidiary com- 
panies? 

It usually assures them continuity 
of service and the advantages which 
scientific research and technological 
development may produce in the 
quality of goods or service. The sub- 
sidiary companies themselves are as- 
sured of expansion of business as 
needed and wider markets. 


8- Does the holding company give 
the customers of such industries lower 
priced goods and services? 


This does not necessarily follow. 
Public utility holding companies in 
many instances supervise local com- 
pany management, make volume 
purchases of supplies and equipment, 
furnish engineering, accounting, 
legal and other services to their un- 
derlying operating companies, the 
idea being that this may be done by 
the central holding company better 
and at less cost than if the operating 
companies each did these things for 
themselves. 


9: Is the holding company a new idea? 
No. The basic elements of the hold- 
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ing company may be traced back 
through industry for hundreds of 
years. Specifically, in this country, 
New Jersey in 1888 made legal pro- 
vision for corporations to hold stocks 
of other corporations. Other states 
followed. 


10: What are some present-day hold- 
ing companies? 


The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, Allied Chemical and Dye Cor- 
poration, Pullman Company, Drug, 
Inc., American Radiator and Stand- 
ards Corporation, Eastman Kodak 
Company, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Electric Bond 
and Share Company are a few. Even 
the Federal Government has several 
corporations incorporated for the 
most part under the laws of Dela- 
ware. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, 
for instance, is a holding company, 
in the sense that it controls sub- 
sidiaries such as the Electric Home 
and Farm Authority and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Associated Co-opera- 
tives, Inc. 


11: Then the holding company is not 
restricted to the utilities field? 


No. Almost every large industry in 
the United States is affected in some 
degree by holding company opera- 
tions. 


12- If this is true, why do we hear so 
much about their operations in the 
utilities field? 


Industrial development and cor- 
porate reorganizations’ generally 
take place without much public notice 
except occasionally where some legal 
question and court action have at- 
tracted public attention. With public 
utilities, which come into intimate 
contact with customers and sell di- 
rect to the consumer, public notice 
is more easily attracted. Further- 
more, public utilities, like the light 
and power industry, are subject to 
state regulation. It is recent discus- 
sion of the effectiveness of state regu- 
lation that has attracted attention to 

(Continued on page 80) 
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The protected route system spreads from 
Chicago to the borders of adjoining states 


Business is going after hijacking. 

This newest of American crimes, an outgrowth of 
the prohibition era of bootleg whisky truck stealings, 
is putting a heavy impost on shippers and that means 
an extra expense to every normal consumer in the 
country. 

Insurance rates went sky-high three years ago and 
some companies refused to write truck cargo insurance 
at any price. 

Many of the losses fall directly upon the owners but 
even where there is insurance the expense is almost as 
bad. 

Hijackers can thrive all over the country because 
there are unscrupulous store owners eager to get their 
“loss leaders” at a profit or because people are willing 
to blink at a bargain they must know is not on the 
square. 

Modern hijacking as a police and mercantile problem 
cast a long shadow before it a dozen years ago in the 
innumerable cargo thefts of bootleggers’ cars. On the 
city streets of New York, Chicago and other big cities 
and along main illicit liquor arteries such as the famous 
Detroit-Chicago rum-runners’ highway, gangs developed 
a hijacking technique that resisted all interference. 

When hijackers transferred their attentions and affec- 
tions to other types of merchandise than whisky five 
or six years ago, the police found themselves unequipped 
to deal with the problem. 

This was true, too, of business men, traffic managers, 
shipping clerks and truck drivers. Every time a truck 
went out with an especially valuable load—these cargoes 
sometimes are worth $15,000 to $25,000—responsible 
employees in the office and shipping department trem- 
bled. Wives and families of drivers lived in terror. 

Today hijacking is costing business millions of dollars 
annually. It is one of the most insidious of crimes. 
Hijackers wear no labels, carry no tools and work so 
rapidly that capture is extremely difficult. 

The crime is so new that it has not even been given a 
place in crime statistics or in insurance actuarial infor- 
mation. 

Several years ago the front office was only vaguely 
aware of the problem. Marine insurance companies were 
called and cargoes given protection. Solution of the 
problem was left to the shipping department. 

Getting their heads together to protect themselves and 
their responsibilities, the shipping clerks and truck 
drivers resorted to exactly the same tactics that the 
bootleggers had used. They dodged. They moved off any 
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Illinois 


THEFT of truck cargoes, which reached 
such proportions that insurance companies 
refused to issue policies covering this type of 
risk, is proving to be a hazardous venture in 
the Chicago area since business men and 
officials, combining their efforts, worked 
out a plan to stop it 


given route before reaching a vulnerable spot. They 
varied their time schedules. 

However artful the dodging, it failed; but it was only 
a year ago that anybody thought of the solution and 
it is only since October 1, 1934, that the solution has 
been used on as broad a scale as a whole state. That 
state is Illinois. 

The new strategy is to come out into the open instead 
of hiding, to use as few routes as possible and to get 
the police and detective cars to key their beats into these 
routes. 

It took almost a revolution in police ideas to accom- 
plish this change, but it was done. On city streets in 
Chicago alone protection is extended to routes covering 
between 250 and 300 miles. 

This system was worked out by the Cartage Theft 
Committee of the Chicago Association of Commerce and 
probably no group with less tenacity of purpose could 
have accomplished it. 

Chicago’s civic economies had left the city with a 
putative shortage of 2,000 policemen when the need for 
policemen was the greatest. Of the 5,000 men in service, 
nearly all have such definite duties that there is little 
mobility in the force. Policemen have been called upon 
to guard plants where strikes seemed to be heading 
toward unruliness or violence and while this has been 
a thankless burden for which the police have no pleasur- 
able contemplations, there is precedent for this type of 
duty and no precedent for protecting truck cargoes. 


Liaison with other police units 


IN spite of these handicaps the committee has pro- 
gressed so far that it not only halved metropolitan dis- 
trict hijackings in the last six months of 1934 but is 
responsible for a liaison system interlacing Chicago 
police, Cook county highway police, village police in the 
suburbs constituting the metropolitan area, and state 
police operating as far away as 300 miles. 

The protected route system spreads fanwise from 
Chicago to the borders of Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri and 
Indiana. This includes several routes to East St. Louis 
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By HOWARD R. SMITH 


300 miles from Chicago and the big highways into the 
Gary industrial district. 

So effective is the system that the sponsors hope to 
get reductions of hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
insurance premiums this year. 

The marine insurance companies, underwriters of most 
of the truck insurance, have been accused of fattening 
on the high rates they demand to encompass the losses 
entailed through modern road agents. They belied such 
a charge in 1932 when a number of them refused to 
accept this type of risk at any rate. Now, however, a 
downward revision is virtually assured but reduced 
rates will be made effective only after each shipper has 
shown an experience record proving his right to special 
consideration. 

Statisticians never have come around to the premise 
that hijacking is a separate type of crime from robbery 
or package snatching and consequently real figures as 
to the financial consequences of hijacking have never 


Puts Hijackers on the Spot 


been available. A private agency in Chicago culled out 
the hijacking record for a two- or three-year period but 
the figures never received police approval. This reluc- 
tance was not completely an evasion of reality. It was 
rather a reflection of the policeman’s psychology that it 
makes little difference in the final analysis of robbery 
statistics whether a whole cargo of radios valued at 
$5,000 is taken at once or whether 300 or 400 radio sets 
reaching the same total figure were taken off trucks one 
at a time. 

In truck coverage from the business man’s standpoint, 
there is a difference, and business men need the hijack- 
ing statistics as a basis for comparison so that they can 
reduce what they regard as unnecessarily high insurance 
rates. 

Protected routings are only a part of the new system 
of combating hijacking but they are important enough 
to be called its heart. There are many other preventive 
and protective measures which the shipper or contract 





ILLUSTRATIONS BY EARLE B, WINSLOW 


Police concentration began as soon as the hijackers’ truck was spotted. Twelve men 
were in sight. Suddenly they were looking into sawed-off shotguns held by police 
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cartage companies must take. A moral obligation has 
been placed on all persons concerned to follow the rules 
on the theory that concerted action on one front will 
make the crime of hijacking so discouraging as to drive 
its votaries out of that means of livelihood. 


Truck drivers follow protected routes 


THE key to the system is a four-page folder 12 inches 
wide and 16 inches long printed on blue paper. On the 
inside pages are maps of protected routes in the Chicago 
metropolitan area and over the Illinois network as far 
south as St. Louis. On the back page is a “report of loss” 
form. This report becomes part of the police record. 

On the first page are the instructions. Several of the 
paragraphs are worthy of study. The first, of course, is 
a command to use only protected routes. Other provi- 
sions include: 


Identifying symbols must be placed on each article in a 
shipment. 

Convoy cars must not attempt to follow kidnapped drivers 
but must follow the stolen truck. 

Truck owners must have bust photos of each driver they 
employ; each driver must carry identification cards. 

Drivers must be trained to observe details of value to the 
police when involved in a holdup. 

Drivers must be men of known honesty and clean records. 
Contracts should be given to cartage companies which ob- 
serve care in personnel selection and are financially strong 
enough to make good such losses. 

Drivers must not leave a truck at noon to have luncheon 
when engaged in city hauling. 

Convoy cars should follow all highly valuable cargoes, re- 
maining 200 feet in the rear of the truck. 


At dusk a fast car overhauled the truck and slowed up along- 
side the driver’s cab. “Pull over. This is a stick-up.” 


The folder shows the location of city, county and state 
police stations and carries telephone numbers of all of 
them. 

Nearly a year and a half was spent in building up 
this system before there was any definite result in the 
form of a nucleus of protected routes inside Chicago. 

All the work was pioneering from the beginning. In the 
Chicago police department were two men who had spe- 
cialized for 20 years in cartage theft prevention and 
detection. They were products of the First Police Dis- 
trict’s efforts to save thirsty, trusting draymen of the 
old South Water Street market from their own follies. 
In that erstwhile, ill-lighted, saloon-infested section it 
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was once not uncommon for thieves to roll off half q 
cargo while a drayman was inside wetting his throat 
before he took his last load in at night. 

The two special officers were doing a good job of 
cleaning up a nest gf thieves when the motor truck came 
along and ruined their system. In those days it was 
easier all around. A policeman could club his prisoner 
harder and get by with it and he could get a thief into 
jail if he looked like a thief. When motor vehicles re- 
placed horses, the police were left flat footed. Then too, 
the profession of law was suddenly expanded to enor- 
mous proportions with many a lawyer making his living 
off the red tape with which he could protect thievery. 
This has been particularly true during the depression. 

Until 1932, these men, a lieutenant and a sergeant, 
were the cartage detail in a city which is said to have 
about 110,000 commercial vehicle movements every week 
over an area 20 miles long and 14 miles wide. Around 
them, the business men succeeded during the next year 
in having a detail built up with its own fast cars and its 
own special privileges of calling upon the regular police 
to do special service. 

On October 1, 1934, after a valuable trial period on 
Chicago streets, the committee completed its routing 
work for city, county and state, having arranged for 
coordination of Chicago, Cook County and Illinois high- 
way police departments, the United States Department 
of Justice and the United States Bureau of Investigation. 

This combination makes a Middle Western version 
of Scotland Yard. Everybody works together and there 
are no territorial limitations and little red tape. Of 

course, the Government will not 
prosecute a case unless it has an 
interstate connection. But the 
broadest interpretation possible is 
placed on every case and thus it is 
that city police under Lieut. James 
Kerr often are in downstate Illi- 
nois rounding up a gang and get- 
ting evidence for a federal case 
while the federal men inside Chi- 
cago find that their own case is 
one for state courts. 


Police are learning 


THIS mixing has taught every- 
body concerned something profit- 
able. The example of federal agents 
has been helpful in restraining the 
police from making hasty arrests 
of small fry and has resulted in 
several roundups which could have 
been made only by leaving the 
quarry free and unsuspecting until 
they dragged their companions 
into the net. 

One such case recently involved 
a gang operating near Joliet, a 
keypoint in south and western 
truck routes and in east-west shipments on the Lincoln 
Highway not destined for Chicago. 

Eight men were sentenced in that case after a trial 
in November, 1934, presided over by Federal Judge C. F. 
Woodward and prosecuted by Assistant District Attor- 
ney Lloyd C. Moody. One man in the gang was not 
caught and another was not tried because he had been 
apprehended in another crime in Missouri and was held 
there. 

Three separate cases were built against the gang as 
a result of the policy of patience and waiting but it was 
necessary to prosecute only one to get sentences that 

(Continued on page 60) 
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In the Woof! 


THE WRITER of this lively satire knows government from 
inside and out. He knows bureaus and bureaucrats, he knows 
the eagerness with which they add to their powers and expand 
their personnel. 


Already there are grades for meats, for eggs and butter and 
for other foodstuffs. The Government urges the consumer to 
buy by government grades and points to whatever response it 
receives as a spontaneous uprising by the public and as ground 
for further extending its power over business. 


It’s not only foodstuffs. Already the textile field has been 
entered. The AAA publishes a periodical called Consumers’ 
Guide. In its issue for January 28 it tells how the Government 
approved a Code Authority for the underwear industry, to deal 
with complaints from everybody and anybody who feels that 
his or her underwear doesn’t give sufficient wear. The consumer 
takes the underwear back to the shop, the shop turns it over 
to the Authority and the Authority passes judgment. 


But the danger isn’t only in the growth of government con- 
trol of business, it is in the danger that business may be stifled. 


Here’s the way Prof. Robert F. Elder of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology describes the process: 


“Most important is the claim that the establishment of com- 
pulsory standard grades would remove the incentive which leads 
producers to spend money on research to develop better products. 
Why try to develop a supergrade A when the product must com- 
pete with those which merely meet the minimum grade A re- 
quirements? There is a case which drives home the point very 
nicely. A manufacturer of fire extinguishers was making the best 
equipment he knew how to make, and doing nicely. Along came 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories with a definition of ‘accept- 
able’ extinguisher equipment which was entitled to a reduction 
in the insurance rate. A standard having been set, most manu- 
facturers and merchants bought the cheapest equipment which 
met the standard requirements. The company which made the 
best product it could was left with a rather thin market of un- 
usually intelligent buyers. Thus minimum standards have a 
strong tendency to become maximum standards and to make 
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the most profitable policy one of ‘just getting by’. 


A GOVERNMENT inspector dis- 
guised as a citizen entered a haber- 
dashery shop and asked for a pair of 
United States Grade A cotton draw- 
ers. He examined the garment crit- 
ically, stretching the cloth this way 
and that. 

“A very fine piece of merchandise,” 
commented the clerk. 

For reply the customer bent back 
his coat lapel and exposed tin. 

“Where’s the manager?” he de- 
manded. 


In the office of the manager, who 
proved also to be the owner, the in- 
spector produced a magnifying glass. 
Quickly he demonstrated that the 
drawers were four threads short of 
government standard. 

“Four threads short!” he accused. 
“In the woof!” 

Manager Klotz blinked. 

“In the woof?” he asked weakly. 

“In the woof !’’ the government man 
repeated. He took out a blank form, 
scribbled in the names of the store 
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Or “The Mystery of the Missing Threads” 


and its owner, tossed it to Klotz, and 
strode out. 

The paper cited Klotz for contempt 
of standard, and ordered him to ap- 
pear duces tecum, April 1, before the 
Federal Board of Universal Grades 
for the First District of New York. 

One hundred thousand federal po- 
lice all over the country were simi- 
larly buying retail goods—from ap- 
ples to xylophones—and examining 
them for conformance to government 
grade. The Government had set up 
universal grades for all retail prod- 
ucts and instituted a nation-wide in- 
spection system. Any person found 
selling a product below the grade 
stamped thereon was liable to fine or 
imprisonment, or both, for a first of- 
fense, and to revocation of license for 
a second. The Government seized and 
destroyed all misrepresented goods. 


Organized for snooping 


THE country had been divided into 
25 districts with a federal board of 
three men in each district commis- 
sioned to hold hearings on violations 
of government grades. The dockets of 
these boards were well filled, since 
many violations had been discovered 
in the three months after the organ- 
ization got under way. Each board 
had a large staff of investigators who 
went about surreptitiously purchas- 
ing goods in retail stores. Each had 
testing laboratories manned by chem- 
ists and other scientists. 
Bureaucrats had been working 
many years toward the development 
of this system and had finally per- 
suaded Congress to appropriate $50,- 
000,000 with which to organize the 
project. This money would be re- 
turned to the Treasury, the bureau- 
crats said. No additional appropria- 
tions would be needed, since the re- 
tailers would bear the cost of grading 
and inspection. They were somewhat 
vague as to how much the extra ser- 
vice would add to the cost of distri- 
bution or to the cost of living should 
the retailers pass on the cost to con- 
sumers, but they were sure the 
amount would be insignificant, and 
increase the cost of each article of 
merchandise only a penny or so. The 
service might even show a profit! 
Klotz, accompanied by his head 
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salesman and bookkeeper carrying 
cartons of underwear and bills of ac- 
count, appeared in due course before 
the Federal Board of Universal 
Grades. Klotz was short, round, and 
bug-eyed. 

He avowed nervously under oath 
his innocence, and offered support- 
ing evidence in the form of half a 
dozen garments which he declared 
had been contained in the pasteboard 
box from which the drawers in dis- 
pute had been sold. These gar- 
ments met the woof count require- 
ments. 

Klotz’s books were then offered in 
evidence, and the Board learned that 
the drawers had been purchased by 
Klotz from Withered & Grey, whole- 
salers, of Boston. Thereupon, the 
Board caused a telegram to be dis- 
patched to the Federal Board of Uni- 
versal Grades for the Third District 
of Boston, apprising them of the 
facts, and requesting an investiga- 
tion of Withered & Grey. The New 
York hearing was postponed for two 
weeks, pending a report from Boston. 


Spurious credentials 


NEXT day a government investiga- 
tor disguised as a retailer appeared 
at the salesroom of Withered & Grey 
in Boston. He produced a government 
retail haberdashery license, since no 
wholesaler or jobber was permitted 
to sell goods to a person who had no 
license, and exhibited also a confi- 
dential report of his financial rating. 
A member of the firm approved the 
account, and turned the customer 
over to a salesman. 

The investigator spent more than 
two hours going over the stock. He 
bought nothing, but set aside certain 
samples which he said he would like 
to show his partner. Finally he de- 
parted with several parcels and the 
declaration that he would wire an or- 
der within ten days. Outside, he 
hailed a taxi and rode to the Federal 
Building. 

A little out of breath, the govern- 
ment man laid the bundles of mer- 
chandise on the desk of the chief in- 
spector and broke the strings. On top 
was a black derby hat. 

This hat, he explained, had been 
obtained from Withered & Grey. The 
size stated therein was correct, he 
declared, and the shape of the hat 
complied with Regulation 42a of Sec- 
tion 6 of the government derby hat 
grades. 

“But the felt of this hat!” he as- 
serted, pointing an accusing finger at 
the bowler, “is adulterated with the 
hair of a Swiss goat!” 

The chief picked up the hat and 
looked at it inside and out. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “it is adulterated. 
You can tell by its stiffness. The felt 
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of the American goat is much finer. 
But what about the woofless draw- 
ers?” 

The inspector hastily mussed 
through the bundle. There were no 
drawers. In his excitement over the 
hat he had forgotten to carry away 
samples of drawers. 

“Well, no matter,” opined the chief 
inspector. “If the company sells adul- 
terated hats it probably sells short- 
woof drawers.” 

The chief reached for a pad of 
printed forms, cited Withered & 
Grey of Boston for contempt of gov- 
ernment derby hat grades, and or- 
dered the owners to appear May 1 
before the Federal Board of Univer- 
sal Grades for the Third District of 
Boston. 

On April 10, Boston received a tele- 
gram from New York asking for a 
report on the Klotz case. Boston 
wired back that no evidence on draw- 
ers had been obtained, but that a 
good case had been worked up against 
the company for selling adulterated 
hats. New York replied that it was 
not interested in hats but in drawers 
and that unless better cooperation 
was obtained from Boston, a com- 
plaint would be filed at Washington. 

Chief Inspector Flanagan of Bos- 
ton ignored this wire, but sent an- 
other that he had information that 
the Bowler Hat Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., was manufacturing adul- 
terated hats. Would New York please 
investigate? New York paid no atten- 
tion to this message, and instead sent 
a complaint to Washington. Boston, 
having received no reply from New 
York, also complained to Washington. 

Hundreds of similar complaints 
were pouring into Washington from 
district boards all over the country, 
each accusing all others of failure to 
cooperate in investigating cases that 
trailed across district lines. Washing- 
ton officials called a national con- 
ference of district commissioners. 
The conference, held in the big audi- 
torium of the new Department of 
Commerce Building in Washington, 
took nearly a week. All angles were 
explored as to how far investigators 
should go in running down cases. The 
problem was solved temporarily by 
putting on an additional 50,000 in- 
spectors. 

Some government officials believed 
that it was unnecessary to go back 
of the article, which itself was prima 
facie evidence of fraud. Others point- 
ed out that it would be unfair to drive 
enly the retailers out of business and 
let shoddy manufacturers and whole- 
salers remain. A retailer might really 
be innocent, having been deceived by 
a wholesaler. No, the wholesaler in 
each case should be investigated, and 
the manufacturer investigated, and 
the original producer, the farmer, in- 


vestigated also, since the latter may 

have started the fraud in the first 

place by knowingly and wilfully hay- 

pd violated government production 
tandards. 

A cotton farmer, for example, it 
was pointed out, might violate goy- 
ernment regulations as to the quan- 
tity of fertilizer to be used upon his 
crop, and thereby produce a weak 
fiber. A goat herder might exercise 
his animals too vigorously in viola- 
tion of government requirement, and 
thereby produce a tough goat. The 
tougher the goat the coarser the hair, 


Investigators needed sick leave 


THE Government now had 150,000 
investigators in the field, but it was 
soon discovered that more would be 
needed because all of them were never 
on the job at one time. Many persons 
resented strangers accosting them on 
the street and demanding to know 
where they had bought their clothing 
or household goods. As a result, a 
large number of investigators were 
in hospitals or otherwise indisposed. 

Cases were drawn out intermina- 
bly. Costs of investigation ran high. 

To keep a balance of government 
receipts.over expenditures the cost of 
retail inspections had to be raised and 
reraised. There was nation-wide com- 
plaint over the rising cost of living, 
but reams of press sheets poured out 
of Washington stating that the public 
had demanded establishment of gov- 
ernment retail grades and inspection, 
and that naturally such service cost 
money. Complaints to Congressmen 
and Senators caused the introduction 
of innumerable bills prohibiting re- 
tailers from passing on the cost of 
inspection to consumers. Hundreds of 
thousands of retailers were driven 
out of business and forced on govern- 
ment dole. As one government official 
expressed it, there were too damn 
many retailers anyhow. 

Klotz, again accompanied by his 
salesman and bookkeeper, had ap- 
peared before the New York Board on 
April 15, but had. been informed that 
the case was further postponed to 
May 1, pending a report from Boston. 
Twice a month for nearly a year 
thereafter Klotz appeared before the 
board, only to be told each time that 
the case had been postponed another 
two weeks. But finally, after persis- 
tent pressure from Washington, Bos- 
ton came through with a report. It 
stated there were no_ short-woof 
drawers in the stock of Withered & 
Grey, the style of drawers in dis- 
pute having gone out of fashion, but 
that the garment in question had 
probably been manufactured by Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc., of Asheville, N. C. 

New York wired the North Caro- 

(Continued on page 70) 
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The Factor Finds Fresh Fields 


By JOHNFRITZ ACHELIS 


President, Commercial Factors Corporation 


FOR 100 years an industry 
with aserviceto selllivedside 
by side with industries 
that were potential users of 
that service. But they did not 
get together because of tradi- 
tion.“Then,’ asthe fiction writ- 
erssay, camethe depression” 


Because, until the past three or 
four years, factoring was confined to 
textiles, few business men in other 
industries understand just what a 
factor does. 

The general impression is that the 
factor acts primarily as a selling 
agent and occasionally has a heavy 
financial interest in the companies he 
represents. Some confuse the factor 
with finance companies which lend 
on accounts receivable. 

Both are wrong. The factor does no 
selling. It is not his province to own 
or operate mills. He does not lend 
against accounts receivable nor 
against a manufacturer’s total assets, 
as does a bank. 

Factoring is strictly a financial ar- 
rangement by which a factor buys a 
concern’s accounts receivable for 
cash without recourse. Actually the 
factor takes over all of the credit and 
collection functions of a concern as 
well as the bookkeeping for accounts 
receivable. 

The client sells his product only to 
those customers and in_ those 
amounts which the factor’s credit de- 
partment have approved. Incidental- 
ly this does not result in restricted 
sales. The factor is eager to have his 
client sell as much as possible. Usual- 
ly, because of his superior facilities 
for getting accurate credit informa- 
tion, the factor enables his client to 
take business he would otherwise 
pass up. By this both profit. 

When the manufacturer ships his 
goods, he receives from the factor the 
net proceeds of the invoice, less a 
small reserve which is temporarily 
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Factoring is strictly a financial arrangement 
by which a factor buys a concern’s accounts 


receivable for cash 


retained to cover claims and allow- 
ances. Thereafter the manufacturer 
has no worry about accounts. The 
factor does all the collecting and, if 
the accounts fail, the factor as- 
sumes the entire loss without re- 
course to his client. For all of these 
services the factor charges a ser- 
vice fee, which is generally offset by 
the saving which the client makes 
in bookkeeping, credit and collection 
expense and bad debt losses. 


Assets are kept more liquid 


BY eliminating all chance of loss 
from bad debts, the concern which 
avails itself of a factor’s service 
avoids a business hazard which has 
crippled or ruined many concerns. 
This, together with the improvement 
in the ratio between quick assets and 
quick liabilities, makes a concern 
which factors its accounts receivable 
a much more attractive credit risk 
both to banks and to suppliers of ma- 
terials. 

Let us consider an actual case to 
see how this comes about, because it 


is important in a credi- 
tor’s eyes. Before this 
manufacturer factored 
his accounts receivable 
his “quick” condition 
was as follows, using 
round figures for con- 
venience: 


Quick Assets 


Cash $ 20,000 
Accounts 
Receivable 


Inventories 


100,000 
180,000 


$300,000 

Quick Liabilities 
Owed to Banks = $ 50,000 
Accounts Payable 150,000 
$200,000 

Net Working 

Capital $100,000 
Ratio quick assets to 

quick liabilities 


CHARLES DUNN 
3:2 


Then a factor took 
over the accounts re- 
ceivable for cash. This 

manufacturer decided to use the 
$100,000 he received to reduce both 
his bank loans and his accounts pay- 
able by half. His condition as to 
liquidity then became: 


Quick Assets 
Cash 
Inventories 


$ 20,000 
180,000 
$200,000 
Quick Liabilities 
Owed to Banks 
Accounts Payable 


$ 25,000 
75,000 
$100,000 
Net Working Capital $100,000 
Ratio quick assets to quick liabilities 2:1 
A ratio of 2:1 is of course much 
more attractive than one of 3:2. 

On the other hand, it is often ad- 
visable to use the cash made available 
by the factor to finance increased pro- 
duction. Here is the case of a concern 
—not in the textile industry. 

Its sales were highly seasonal. 
About 35 per cent of its total volume 
was shipped in the spring—65 per 
cent for the fall and holiday trade. 
Its goods were, and are, sold on 30 
days credit. 

For August and the first half of 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Fingers of Fire 
Puil Customers 


& FEW years ago, the high-powered 
searchlight was a novelty. Today, one 
proceeds to one’s roof or to the front 
street of an evening to spot the beams 
and determine if there is anything in 
town—from a movie premiére to a new 
market—which may merit investigation. 

Advertising with light beams has be- 
come a standardized part of life in the 
West and individuals have buiiit up con- 
siderable businesses in this service. Some 
of them possess equipment equal to that 
of the Army or Navy and several of the 
larger are, in fact, in the Army Reserve. 

In time of public emergency, a police 
escort clears the way while the big lights 
—some of them mustering 500,000,000 
candle-power — mounted on motorized 
equipment, trundle to the scene. They 
have been used to extricate a fallen air- 
plane from a mountain side, to light res- 
cuers after a storm and to light a coun- 
try road while police cleared a traffic jam. 

Their most common use, however, is 
to lure autoists to inspect a new or differ- 
ent commercial venture. For this pur- 
pose a humble drug store opening under 
new management may employ a single 
beam or so while a Hollywood preview 
may be decked out with a complete rep- 
lica of the Aurora Borealis. 

Experience shows that the appeal to 
motorists is in almost direct ratio to the 
candle-power employed. Several Holly- 
wood attractions have employed so many 
lights that there was no room for them 
on the scene and some were placed on 
surrounding hills. 

—KHYBER FORRESTER 
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A few of the motorized 
searchlights limbering up 
for a big job. Some of them 
project beams of 500,000,- 
000 candle-power 


A man-made aurora, with- 
out the frostbite, is available 
for anyone who wishes it : 





OTTO K. OLESEN 


As many as 50,000 automobiles have been drawn to a Hollywood premiére by 
the use of powerful light displays. Sometimes whole boulevards are lighted 










Politics at the Switchboard 


By J. LAMBERT PAYNE 


Former Comptroller of Statistics, Canadian Dept. of Railways & Canals 


Wahuen the Canadian provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan were given 
local autonomy in 1905, they pro- 
ceeded at once to demonstrate their 
own notions of government. Mani- 
toba had already been doing so for 
two or more decades. They launched 
extensively into public ownership. 
Today, the stern lessons of experi- 
ence are compelling them, in a some- 
what chastened spirit, to revise their 
calculations. Not only did these 
provinces take up that policy in re- 
spect to practically all public utili- 
ties and services, but their munici- 
palities did likewise; and they, too, 
have been sobered by the adverse 
consequences in many instances. 
Alberta has come to _ serious 
trouble in her venture into telephone 
ownership. At the outset two forms 
of public ownership were considered. 
The first was predicated upon giving 
to users the benefits of operation at 
cost; and, of course, it was predicted 
the cost would be much lower than 
under corporate ownership. The sec- 
ond was based on slightly higher 
initial tolls, with a sinking fund 
which would, within a given period, 
extinguish all capital liability and 
then enable the province to give tele- 
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phone services to its people at as- 
tonishingly low rates. Alberta adopt- 
ed the latter plan. 

Some years later, Alberta called in 
an expert and had him go over the 
telephone system. He warned the 
authorities that they were heading 
for disaster. No heed, however, was 
given either to this warning or to 
the accompanying advice. From time 
to time thereafter rather glowing re- 
ports were issued to the people and 
these were unhesitatingly accepted. 
Recently another expert was sum- 
moned. He bluntly told the Govern- 
ment that the calamity predicted by 
his predecessor was actually upon the 
province. This time further conceal- 
ment was impossible. The shock fell 
upon a people utterly unprepared. 

I do not propose to discuss the 
merits or demerits of public owner- 
ship; nor shall I express any per- 
sonal opinions about the Alberta 


A DISPASSIONATE study of the re- 
sults achieved by two Canadian prov- 
inces which attempted to operate their 


breakdown. I shall confine myself to 
a judicial statement of the facts, and 
let my readers draw their own con- 
clusions. My single departure from 
this attitude will be to say that, after 
long study and observation, under 
favorable conditions for getting at 
the truth, I see a difference in the 
probability of success between public 
ownership as operated by a state and 
public ownership as carried out by 
a municipality. The latter comes 
directly under the eyes of those who 
pay the bill for failure or enjoy the 
fruits of success. The former is no- 
body’s business in particular from 
the popular standpoint and permits 
the intrusion of politics. 

I emphasize this factor of political 
manipulation, because it has been 
glaringly disclosed by the post- 
mortem in the case of Alberta’s tele- 
phone venture. 

Statistical information with re- 
spect to the opera- 
tion of telephone ser- 
vices in Canada was 
not available before 
1911. By then Alber- 
ta was well under 

(Continued on 
page 62) 


own telephone systems so that their 


people might enjoy the savings possi- 


ble when the profit motive was removed 
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CIPHERS 


PRINT 
AUTOMATICALLY 


There is no cipher 
key on a Burroughs. 
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Two or more keys can be depressed at a 
single stroke. 





INSTANT 
TOTALS 


This Burroughs Adding Machine has many new, improved 





features that make figuring faster, easier, more accurate. to take a total, depress the total key. At this single motion 
the machine operates and prints the total. p 


PON 


It eliminates many needless motions. It provides many 
operating short-cuts POSSIBLE ONLY on the standard 
visible keyboard. It is also typically Burroughs in work- 

Y chine: ‘ SIMPLE 


manship, quality and long life. For a demonstration or 


*< 


descriptive folder, call or write the local Burroughs office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN To subtract, touch the “minus” bar. To add, touch the “plus” 
bar. Subtraction is as fast as addition. 





No Business Can Escape Change 


Here in brief review are some 
of the many new products 


currently going to market 


A new domestic water heater combines oil burner, automatic 
controls and water tank in a single compact unit. It can be 
equipped with one or more room-heating units... . 


More bathroom space for toiletries, etc., is provided by a new 
metal shelf, with guard rim, which fits over the old closet 
tank-top or serves as tank-top and shelf combined.... 


Cellophane is now being used in a new shower cap which slips 
over one’s entire head, still doesn’t interfere with vision or 
crush feminine coiffures.... 


Development of a tiny bulb with a double convex lens at the tip 
makes possible a tiny new flashlight (for handbag or vest 
pocket) which emits a brilliant spot of light... . 


Control of brown patch, a disease which attacks golf greens 
and lawns, is claimed for a new fungicide which combines two 
organic mercury compounds.... 


Meats are roasted exactly as wanted—rare, medium, or well 
—with the aid of a new cooking thermometer. ... 


Extreme clearness is claimed for a new sausage casing. It is 
soaked and handled like viscose casings, save that longer 
soaking is said to increase its stretch.... 


Pure, clear, uniformly saturated brine is said to be produced 
from rock salt rapidly, economically, automatically through 
a process and equipment lately developed... . 


A narrow, close-fitting flush joint in a new vitrified-clay wall 
coping supplants the usual raised joint. The coping also 
embodies a design said to bond it to the wall more securely. .. . 


Perfect resealing is afforded by a new 
tamper-proof cap for containers of oils, 
varnishes, etc. No capping equipment’s 
needed; it opens, reseals with slight 
pressure of the fingers. . 


Any standard-thread glass jar can be 
converted into a kerosene lamp with a 
new jar cap which is threaded to re- 
ceive, in its turn, a standard No. 2 lamp 
burner and chimney... . 


Workers, housewives, who use hand 
knives in paring and similar operations 
are offered a new thumb guard which 
has metal mesh molded inside a rubber 
COMIN... « < 


Tire blowout hazards are reduced by a 
new inner tube. It consists of a tube with- 
in a tube, a single vent hole connecting 
the two air chambers. When the tire 
blows, air escapes from the outside tube 
at once, from the inside tube gradually 
through the vent.... 


Lateral slots 3/;g of an inch deep, % of 
an inch apart, are cut in worn tire treads 
by a new machine, thus restoring the 
tire’s non-skid qualities. . 
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A new trailer for passenger cars, quickly attached or de- 
tached, is mounted on a single wheel. It is said to trail and 
back perfectly, is available in several body styles. ... 


A new ceramic pencil permits any artist to decorate clay 
panels, plates, plaques with colored drawings or designs, 
Firing fuses the decoration permanently into the surface... , 


Only two coatings and firings, in place of the usual three, are 
required in a new porcelain enameling process. Lower costs, 
greater opacity, less chipping and crazing are claimed... . 


Removable oven and waffle grids, a variety of utensils, are pro- 
vided with a new electric table cooker which bakes, broils, 
boils, grills, fries, steams, roasts or toasts.... 


A new luminescent paint, for any surface, is said to remain 
luminous for 12 hours after exposure to light. It contains 
no radio-active matter, is non-inflammable, non-toxic. .. 


Sheet metal (up to 14 gauge hot-rolled steel) is cut rapidly, 
accurately by a new portable electric cutting machine. Blades 
are easily removed for sharpening.... 


Gate valves which have renewable bronze seat rings are now 
offered. Renewal is described as a one-man, five-minute job, 
done without removing the body from the pipe line.... 


Back of a new carpet is coated with a solution which locks 
pile and backing, so that cut edges won’t fray. Tape and the 
same solution are used to join pieces, making flat, invisible 
seams, permitting damaged spots to be cut out and re- 
placed.... 


A new door for homes, offices, etc., has a woven-wood core— 
a grid framed from notched wooden strips—faced on either 
side with plywood. It’s described as light, proof against warp- 
ing, swelling, sagging, easy to hang, fit, finish.... 


A light, compact new safety razor folds into an enamelled 
metal case the size and shape of a fountain pen. The case also 
carries spare blades, fits vest pocket or purse. ... 

—Pau. H. Haywarp 


Epitor’s Note—This material is gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation’s Business has access and from the 
flow of business news into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 


What is said to be the first copper house in this country is being completed 
in Arlington County, Va. Exterior walls and roof are of this metal and it 
is also being used in the interior in light fixtures and other appointments 
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The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the 

ing us. shrubs to trim—your garden to cultivate usual standard forms, individual and group, 
so that you and your family may enjoy in large and small amounts. It also issues an- 
them later. Pa nuities and accident and health policies. 
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\\// 
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— . . The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its 
This is typical of life—to work today for assets are held for the benefit of its policy- 
something which will mature in the fu- holders, and any divisible surplus is returned to 


ales 
ture. But should anything happen to you j is its policyholders in the form of dividends. 
—what then? Would your family enjoy : 

the fruits of your labor? Would your home 
become just another “‘ House for Sale”? 


FY 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. (N) 


Life Insurance can protect your home. 
A Metropolitan Field-Man will tell you 
how part of your present earnings may 
be planted to grow into future security 
for your family through a practical Pro- 
gram of Life Insurance. Send for him or |Rmfecp | cit, 
mail the coupon. Pdel 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


1936 M.L.1. CO. 


Without obligation, I would like to have information 
regarding a Life Insurance Program which will help to protect 
my home. 


PrEEECERETECEPESE) st 


435 38 33 3938 383838483 


Name——— 


33348 


Address —— 
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Let's Iry to Understand Prices 


By WILLARD L. THORP 


Chairman, Advisory Council, NRA 


TO FIX or not to fix prices is a lively 


Waar is price? Web- 
ster says: “The quantity of 
one thing, usually money, 
that is exchanged or de- 
manded in barter or sale for 
another.” 

But, in actual fact, price 
is far more complicated 
than this simple definition 
would indicate. Along with 
the object we purchase, we buy many 
other items, tangible and intangible, 
which make the transaction in reality 
a combination purchase, and the 
character of payment, in turn, is fre- 
quently much more involved than a 
single outlay of cash. 

When we buy 2 commodity we may 
also be purchasing various services, 
such as delivery and free repairs; 
guarantees of quality or guarantees 
against price decline; premiums and 
opportunities for prizes; a trade- 
mark; credit for a period of time; 
options on other purchases; sales 
assistance; and the like. On the other 
hand, payment may be complicated 
by cash, quantity and special 
discounts; advertising allow- 
ances; freight allowances; 
customer classifications; cred- 
it terms; privilege of cancella- 
tion; and so forth. 

These and a host of other 
elements may be involved in 
any single transaction of pur- 
chase and sale. Competition 
may focus on any point in the 
transaction. The cash pay- 
ment may not change, but in- 
creases or reductions in con- 
cessions and conditions of sale 
are a very real form of price 
variation, and in some markets 
variations appear chiefly in the 
quality of the product. 

To illustrate the complexity 
of this situation, may I mere- 
ly suggest a few of the factors 
involved in the purchase of an 
automobile? Not only must 
the price cover a substantial 
amount of sales talk and free 
demonstration rides, but it 
supports a considerable part 
of our radio entertainment. It 
pays for the 24 pages of auto- 
mobile advertising in a weekly 
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devoted a four-day hearing to it. Here 
is some light on the subject by a man 
who discusses practical economics in 
every-day English 


magazine, for example, thus making 
available to every Citizen at the be- 
low-cost price of five cents a discus- 
sion of price-fixing by one who ought 
to know. On the other side of this 
automobile transaction are various 
credit terms, including instalment 
payment arrangements, free repair 
service for a considerable period; 
and that bewildering and complicated 
price phenomenon, the used-car al- 
lowance. 

These suggest only a few of the 
elements which go into the price 
arrangements for a single com- 
modity. Where the commodity is not 
standardized, or is made to meet 


issue. Many men have argued it. NRA 


special specifications, an 
even more difficult price 
situation appears. The 
number and variety of 
separate commodities which 
now enter into channels of 
trade cannot even be esti- 
mated. The size of a mail- 
order catalog is only a 
slight indication of the 
number of items involved in the 
structure of prices. 

But the situation is even more 
complicated than this picture would 
indicate; for a single commodity in 
a single market, there often is no 
close uniformity in prices. On the 
one hand, the price of bread is rela- 
tively uniform in a given area. On 
the other, bids recently filed with the 
U. S. Government for 63 inch cotton 
sheeting ranged from 16.27 cents to 
25.27 cents per yard. A study made 
some months ago of the price of a 
mouth wash in 3,344 drug stores in 
New York City showed that the same 
size bottle was selling at every cent 


Price is complicated. A host of elements, tangible 


and intangible, enter into every transaction 


CHARLES DUNN 
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NEW GOODRICH TRUCK TIRE PROTECTS AGAINST 
BLOW-OUTS— COSTLY ROAD DELAYS 


HEN the 

siren 

screams on the 

fire engine, sec- 

onds are pre- 

cious. The fire 

apparatus must 

get through in 

double - quick 

_ time! Just think 

Chief Burras Hensley what might hap- 

of the Ashland, Ky., pen if a tire 

Fire Department. 

blew out! 


In your business, too, truck tire 
failures are costly. The sidewall 
“Failure Zone” is stealing money 
from truckers every day—every 
minute. Most truck tires taken out 
of service prematurely are dam- 
aged right in the sidewall. 


You can’t see a break coming be- 
cause it works from the inside out. 
You get no warning. Suddenly 
there is a BANG! The tire is flat! 
The casing ruined. Truck and 
driver lose time. 


Wouldn’t you like to end that 
kind of grief? 


Well, Goodrich has a new kind of 
tire—a tire with a sidewall that is 
just as strong as the tread! The 
reason is Triple Protection. The 
tire is the Triple Protected Silver- 
town! 


Why not take a tip from Fire Chief 
Hensley, who says, ‘“‘We can’t take 
chances ... that’s why we use 
Goodrich Silvertowns.” If you 
want to play safe, get the tire with 
this 3-way protection: 


1 PLYFLEX—a new, tough, sturdy rub- 
ber material with greater resistance to 
stretch. A layer of Plyflex in the sidewall 


ness. 


PLY-LOCK—the new Goodrich way of 

locking the plies about the bead. An- 
choring them in place. Positive protection 
against the short plies tearing loose above 
the bead. 

100% FULL-FLOATING CORD 

—Each cord is surrounded by rubber. 
With ordinary cross-woven fabric, when 
the cords touch each other, they rub—get 
hot—break. In Silvertowns, there are no 
cross cords. No friction. 


This Costly Invention Costs You Nothing 


Every Triple Protected Silvertown costs 
more to manufacture. But you don’t 
have te pay one cent extra for this amaz- 
ing tire! 

FREE! Trucker’s Handbook! 


* Every trucker, every driver should have 
this big 44-page book. Gives commodity 


prevents ply separation—distrib- a eee v r 4 
utes stresses—checks local weak- CG ees eee eek eee gee 
data. Write for free copy. Dept. T-27, 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O 





Goodrich™ i 4Silvertowns 


SPECIFY THESE NEW see, ll TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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interval from 49 to 75 cents while 
13 stores were as low as 45 cents and 
20 as high as $1.00. This is perhaps 
an extreme case, but even in such 
standard commodities as coke, coal, 
fuel oil, and ice, uniformity by no 
means prevails in local markets. 

As there is no price uniformity in 
single markets, there is even less uni- 
formity among markets in different 
geographical areas. Thus, although 
the most frequent retail price for this 
particular mouth wash in New York 
City was 59 cents, it was 63 cents in 
Minneapolis, 69 in Chicago, 75 in 
Dallas, and 59 again in San Fran- 
cisco. A familiar example of these 
geographic variations is the price of 
gasoline and of dairy products. 

Talk of the “price level” might 
lead us to believe that variations in 
prices occur with some uniformity. 
Actually the price level is merely a 
summary for a mass of criss-cross, 
varying and dissimilarly behaving 
phenomena. Behind it is to be found 
widely differing behavior of differ- 
ent prices, moving in different direc- 
tions at different rates of speed and 
at different times. Some prices are 
continually fluctuating, others change 
only infrequently. The index of prices 
is only an attempt -to average these 
factors. 


Diverse price changes 


EVEN when there is some degree 
of uniformity within the market, the 
price behavior of various commodi- 
ties differs widely. Of the nearly 800 
commodities for which the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics collects records of 
wholesale prices, 28, in spite of the 
general decline, have actually ad- 
vanced above their 1929 price level. 
Thirteen have shown no change in 
the reported price quotation, since 
1929 or earlier, and 18 commodities 
fell in price to less than 25 per cent 
of their level in 1926. 

Quite as dissimilar are the re- 
actions of these commodities to the 
forces of recovery. Although 95 com- 
modities on the list are back to the 
1926 level or higher, 43 have not ad- 
vanced at all despite the general im- 
provement of the past 20 months. 

What sets a price? Excluding cer- 
tain areas where other controls have 
been established, the underlying 
theory has been that each individual 
business man was free to set any 
price he desired—and yet he is not 
free. He cannot set his price too low, 
or he will see his assets and his en- 
terprise disappear. He cannot set his 
price too high, or his customers will 
turn to a less expensive competitor. 
Thus, many business men competing 
in the market place act as a limit 
upon each other while purchasers, 
shopping from one to the other, tend 
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to make a uniform price prevail. If 
more supply is in the market than 
demand, the price automatically falls 
as the sellers try to persuade pur- 
chasers to deal with them. If more 
demand is in the market than supply, 
bids drive the price up as each buyer 
tries to assure himself of obtaining 
the desired commodity. This is the 
simple picture of a competitive price, 
playing its part in bringing the 
market into equilibrium. 

Many prices behave after this fash- 
ion, but this description of price be- 
havior leaves out of account entirely 
the public utility field, where rates 
are fixed by government regulation. 
It fails to consider the wide area in 
which price competition has been 
supplanted by informal understand- 
ings among business men to follow 
some uniform price policy. It disre- 
gards the prices which are inflexible 
by definition, such as the five-cent 
cigar, or by custom, as a magazine or 
newspaper. It disregards the cases 
where prices are fixed arbitrarily to 
capture markets, to introduce new 
products or brands, or to destroy an 
embarrassing competitor. It fails to 
recognize industries in which a dom- 
inant enterprise is able to determine 
its price policy without fear of im- 
mediate and direct competition. 

It would appear that, instead of a 
system of prices fixed by neat and 
orderly processes of competition, 
some industries have too little com- 
petition and others have too much. 
Some markets are exceedingly re- 
sponsive and delicate; in others 
prices are so fixed and imperturbable 
that the events of the past five years 
have left them unmoved. 

Just as the business man is not 
really free to determine his own 
prices, so the price of each single 
commodity is subject to limitations 
imposed by other prices. A change 
in the price of cotton will be reflected 
in the price and purchase of finished 
cotton textiles, which in turn will 
affect rayon and silk. This may in- 
volve additional textile machinery of 
one sort or another. And the influence 
on the price of cottonseed will set in 
motion quite a different chain of ef- 
fects. The possibility of substitute 
commodities is endless, not only in 
the obvious form of gas and electric- 
ity, coal and fuel oil, and movies and 
magazines, but in the continual 
choices which the consumer must 
make when he spends his dollar. In 
all these decisions, price plays an im- 
portant réle, and the share of each 
industry in the total national ex- 
penditure is seriously affected by the 
price of its product. 

There is, too, the relationship be- 
tween prices of items entering into 
the manufacture of the product, and 
that of the final product itself. The 


nature of this relationship varies 
with the nature of the industry, each 
set of prices being subject to a vast 
number of relationships other than 
that simply of cost of materials to 
finished product. The absence of any 
fixed relationship is particularly true 
in those industries which have high 
overhead cost. Here total costs are 
high or low as fixed charges are 
spread over a small or large output. 
In fact, the market determines the 
unit cost of production, rather than 
the unit cost the market. An auto- 
mobile manufacturer does not know 
his unit cost until the last car is sold. 

Nevertheless, the possibility of us- 
ing substitute materials or using the 
same material in many products, is 
another of the chains which bind the 
many individual prices into the price 
system. 


Price is the regulator 


PRICES cannot be regarded as an in- 
dependent factor in the economic sys- 
tem. They are not merely a part of 
the economic system, but they are its 
heart. As the economic system in this 
country has developed, we have had 
no dictator to tell each one of us what 
to do, no economic council to direct 
industry, allocate investment funds, 
and allocate products to consumers. 
This task has fallen primarily on the 
price system. 

Prices are the most usual mechan- 
ism for selecting producers and con- 
sumers—for determining production 
and consumption. A high price en- 
courages production, a low price dis- 
courages or eliminates some members 
of the industry. Likewise it selects the 
consumers. If 25 cents were the ad- 
mission charge to an Army and Navy 
game, some new criterion of admis- 
sion would be needed or any existing 
bowl would overflow. But by the sim- 
ple expedient of setting a price, the 
applications for tickets can be auto- 
matically limited to any figure. Place 
the price high enough, and give no 
complimentary tickets, and you could 
reduce the audience, even for ‘this 
spectacle, to ten spectators. 

Price is the principal regulator in 
the constant shifting of our economic 
order. Style, fashion, and even ca- 
price can shift the demand of con- 
sumers with great rapidity. New 
technical processes can require the 
complete reorganization of an indus- 
try, while new products may displace 
old established lines. These changing 
conditions call for rapid adjustments, 
and reliance for achieving them now 
rests heavily upon the price system. 
It is the automatic force which keeps 
the world of individual business men, 
each making separate judgments, 
from utter chaos. 

But unfortunately we have not es- 
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on ... are a challenge to action in any business, 
ae regardless of its kind or size. The discovery 
a of better methods is an obligation it must 
att assume if progress is to be made. 
this For more than a third of a century 
; Addressograph and Multigraph have been 
em important factors in building business profits. 
—_ But more important today, this business 
~ equipment has been kept in pace with the 
ai newest developments and needs. An expan- 
the sion of research, engineering and production 
fins. facilities has created many improvements 
lace that result in new profits to users. 
zing Multigraph and Multilith, the new offset 
nts, printing machine for the office, make big 
now 


Addressagraph 


TRADE MARK 
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savings in the production of result-getting 
letters, advertising, sales helps and business 
forms of all kinds. Addressograph speeds up 
office and factory routine by doing name- and 
data-writing ten to fifty times faster than 
by hand methods. 


Addressograph-Multigraph equipment in- 
cludes more than 100 modern business ma- 
chines for money-making and money-saving 
service. Now is the time to discover what 
they can accomplish in your business. Profit 
possibilities are in the facts which will be 
supplied on request. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION 
Cleveland e Ohio 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 











WHEREVER 
YOU NEED 


INSULATION 


YOU NEED 


BALSAM -WOOL 


In homes or industrial 
buildings . . . in manu- 
facture or packaging... 
wherever heat, cold or 
humidity are problems, 
BatsaM-Woot has an 
answer. It’s the all- 
purpose insulation, de- 
signed to do a better 
job in a wide variety of 





applications. Water- 
proof, windproof, 
vermin-proof and fire- 
resistant, it combines 
high insulating effi- 
ciency with utmost 
practicality—at low 
cost. 


Write us about YOUR 
insulation needs. We 
can help you find the 
RIGHT solution—as 
we have helped hun- 
dreds of others. Just 
mail the coupon! 











@ Ask us, too, about 
NuU-WoOobD, the mul- 
tiple-purpose wall 
and ceiling covering 
that decorates, insu- 
lates, hushes noise 
and corrects faulty 
acoustics—all in one 
applicationandatan 
amazingly low price. 








Woop Conversion Company 

Room 144, First National Bank Building 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
Please give me information about Batsam-WooL 
for the following use: 


BALSAM-WOOL 


Made By The Makers of 
nu-WooDd 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 


ST. PAUL * MINNESOTA 
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caped entirely from chaos. Our neat 
and orderly economic system is no 
longer a matter of pride and glory. 
Somewhere something went wrong in 
the machinery. Many blame it largely 
on the functioning of prices. The spe- 
cific charges most frequently appear- 
ing are: 

1. That markets were disorganized 
by various forms of unfair price com- 
petition—secret rebates, price dis- 
crimination among customers, mis- 
representation of competition, bids 
by buyers and the like. This may or 
may not be a just criticism. In many 
instances, it merely reflects the fact 
that underlying economic factors 
warranted a price decline, but the 
public cash price was inflexible. In 
such instances, the development of 
these practices, temporarily, may 
have been for the good of the indus- 
try. Nevertheless, it must be agreed 
that in many cases excessive compe- 
tition may cause serious damage, as 
it did among the railroads before the 
establishment of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The question 
therefore is why did these practices 
develop? What steps can the Govern- 
ment properly take to see that com- 
petition is open and fair and orderly? 
And how, in the complication of con- 
siderations in any purchase and sale, 
can such regulation be made effec- 
tive? 

2. That prices were not sufficiently 
flexible to guide industries as they 
require. The reason for these inflexi- 
ble spots in the price system has 
been discussed. Sufficient evidence is 
available to show that, in general, 
where prices remained high during 
the depression, the slack was ab- 
sorbed in production and employ- 
ment. Where prices fell sharply pro- 
duction tended to be maintained. The 
problem here is: Are prices suffi- 
ciently flexible to direct production, 
consumption, and investment prop- 
erly? Are there other elements of 
control which give the same prom- 
ise of proper directions as would 


| competitive prices? If not, can prices 


be made more flexible? If not, what 
other types of control can be util- 
ized? 

3. Frequently prices fell so low as 
to destroy profits and therefore must 
be raised before industrial activity 
will be resumed. This suggests sev- 
eral questions. Why did prices fall? 
Will not any price increase so curtail 
demand as to make profits even more 
elusive? Is the price factor, the fac- 
tor which it is intended to direct, the 
best one to subject to control? May 
not interference with price ham- 
per the forces of readjustment re- 
quired to win a return to economic 
health? 

These questions indicate the gen- 
eral problems that must be faced in 


arriving at a price policy. The earlier 
analysis, in addition to emphasizing 
the complexity and extraordinary 
extent of the price system, would 
suggest /three elements in an ap- 
proach: 

1. That industrial commodities and 
individual markets are so different 
that specific answers can probably be 
given only in specific cases. The pre- 
sumption is that these differences 
may be so great as to require quite 
different methods of treatment and 
control, if any. 

2. That a distinction must be made 
between direct tampering with prices 
and an effort to eliminate those ele- 
ments in the market which interfere 
improperly with the determination of 
price. For example, while stock prices 
are free to fluctuate, there is a defi- 
nite attempt to eliminate pools and 
rigging of the market. This is not 
price-fixing in any sense, but rather 
an effort to create a fair and orderly 
market, reacting to the economic 
forces present rather than to manipu- 
lation. 

3. That prices are an intimate part 
of the total economic picture so that 
any specific industry program must 
be viewed in the light of its effect not 
only upon other economic factors in 
the industry, but upon other indus- 
tries as well. Essentially, price be- 
havior is not important in terms of 
prices as such, but rather in terms of 
prices as an instrument for regulat- 
ing and directing our complicated 
economic system. 





These Changing Times 


HERE is a fine tribute to an Amer- 
ican business: 


It assembled an unusually able staff of 
experienced economists and specialists 
and has been exceedingly helpful to the 
industry and public by leading the way 
to safe and effective practices in the 
creation of bond mortgages with terms 
appropriate for the development of the 
enterprises upon which they are based 
and financial plans generally. It has 
been especially helpful through actual 
demonstrations of effective ways to pro- 
vide the junior or stock money needed 
as margin for the bonds without undue 
cost and in a popular way. And it has 
performed the important service of 
working out economical and effective 
methods of providing electric service to 
the smaller towns and communities 
which were formerly without these mod- 
ern advantages. 


Of what company was this said? 

By whom was it said? 

This was said of one of the out- 
standing holding companies in the 
United States, the Electric Bond & 
Share, by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in 1927, not 1935. 
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. hide away in long reports —in 
stacks of papers—in pages of figures. 
When you SEE, you PROFIT. 

That’s why :Acme—World’s Largest 
Exclusive Manufacturer of VISIBLE 
RECORDS—means so much right now 
toevery manager. For Acme sifts out all 
the business facts that count and flashes 
them to you at-a-glance. You save 
time and management power. You see 
losses—and how to stop them; profits— 
and how to multiply them. 

Your business is losing possible profits 
now. You know it ... You know costs 
are higher than they would be if you 


ACME 


CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 


could SEE everything. You know sales 
are less—and cost more—than if you 
could follow every salesman with your 
eyes—know how many calls he made, 
how many lines he pushed, how many 
orders and re-orders, his real working 
hours, his actual expenses. 

Hold your department heads strictly 
responsible—but first make sure they 
can SEE. Give them Acme Visible Rec- 
ords that show up sales, expenses, costs, 
production, spoilage, returns, credits, 
collections, personnel—every factor in 
the complete equation that means loss— 
or profits. 


Free—"‘7 Ways to Push 
Up Profits in 1935” 


It is amazing what Acme Visi- 
ble Records do—what leaks 
and losses, now occurring in 
most businesses, they control. 
To help you check up in your 
business, Acme has prepared 
a folder, ‘‘7 Ways to Push Up 
Profitsin1935”’. Points out.the © 
seven mostimportant places to 
look for increased profits this 
year. Free on request — write 
for it now. Use the coupon. 


Clip this coupon to your business letter head and ma: 


FREE—send me the following: 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY, 2 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


N. B, 4. 


(C “7 Ways to Push Up Profits in 1935” 


CJ 48-page book telling how to make Acme Visible Records 


2 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO 


sift out management facts and increase profits. 





The Problem of Slum Clearance 


By EDWIN S. PARKER 
Architectural Engineer, The Thompson & Lichtner Co., Inc. 


Tue PROBLEM of slum clearance 
housing probably offers the greatest 
present challenge to the construction 
industry. We are called upon to build 
housing for families of low income 
to rent for from five to six dollars a 
month per room. This means an eco- 
nomic cost of from $1,800 to $2,200 
per living unit including land at the 
lowest yield from the investment 
point of view ordinarily considered 
by private capital. Current costs run 
double this amount. We can pare 
down the construction costs a little 
by various economies in materials 
and methods. But if private capital is 
to enter this field, we must either 
find some drastically cheaper method 
of construction, raise the incomes of 
the lower workers, or accept a rent- 
dole subsidy from the Government. 

There will always be improvements 
in construction technique, but to ex- 
pect a cut of one-half in costs in a 
reasonable time is to expect the im- 
possible. Eventually the workers may 
—or may not—be paid a larger rela- 
tive wage, so we cannot count on this 
in our planning now. There remains 
the government subsidy, a form of 
taking from the rich and giving to 
some of the poor what the economic 
system has been unable to give them 
in the form of wages. It is not a logi- 
cal method but it has been widely 
used in Europe and England. But this 
subsidy should somehow be limited 
to these poor people, leaving the 
market still open to private capital 
to build for those who can pay. 

How then are we to build so that 
the natural occupancy will be of one 
class and not another? How are we 
to close the door automatically to 
those who can pay and open it wide 
to those who cannot? 

The figures recently published by 
Mr. Ickes covering the costs of actual 
housing developments now under con- 
struction give the costs per living 
unit as from $3,500 to $4,200. The 
annual rental of these must be about 
16 per cent, according to Bemis in 
“The Economics of Shelter.” Even if 
we reduce the obsolescence and main- 
tenance items by one per cent each 
to 1.5 per cent to allow for more 
permanent construction than he may 
have had in mind and accept a re- 
turn of five per cent instead of the 


44 


usual six, we still have 13 per cent 
for rental. 

On this basis, the rent should be 
from $37 to $45 a month per living 
unit, which, allowing for four rooms 
per unit, is from $9 to $12 a room 
per month, against the proposed $5 
to $6—just about double. 

Now if PWA loans were made to 
municipalities for housing projects, 
as the law permits, with the usual 
30 per cent direct grant, this would 
change the picture. Let us recalculate 
on this basis and allow 2.5 per cent 
for interest instead of five. This 
brings the rent down to $5.50 to $6.50 
a room per month. On some such 
basis as this, the Administration 
could provide housing really within 
the means of the working man. 


Workers don’t get the new houses 


BUT what is private capital going 
to do? Without a direct subsidy it 
cannot build for any such rental, 
even by accepting a very low return; 
and by accepting a subsidy of almost 
one-third it is definitely losing its 
character as “private.” It can only 
build for the higher income group. 
And this is what has actually hap- 
pened in practice. The model tene- 
ment privately built is occupied by 
the office worker, not by the laborer 
for whom many thought it was in- 
tended. Knickerbocker Village drove 
the slum residents to the 25 per cent 
vacant adjacent slums and itself filled 
up with people of incomes up to 
$4,000. Chicago has had the same ex- 
perience—the rent is always too high 
for the workman. And yet our prob- 
lem is slum clearance, and not the 
removal of one slum and the creation 
or intensification of another. 

Slum clearance by private capital is 
thus not in sight, but slum clearance 
by government spending is more than 
likely to miss its point. In the past, 
new houses have always been occu- 
pied by people of higher incomes, 
leaving the second-hand houses for 
the poor, and there is no assurance 
that this will not still be the case with 
rents even as low as $6 a room, with 
destructive effects on adjacent real 
estate values. What, for instance, is 
there to prevent those of us with 
higher incomes from taking one of 


these charming apartments and 
spending the difference on week-ends 
and summers in the country? Noth- 
ing whatever, unless the place itself 
does not suit us, and an examination 
of the plans of proposed housing sug- 
gests very strongly that the places 
will suit us excellently. Here is the 
crux of the problem. The living habits 
of the workman are actually different 
from the white-collar class, and if we 
want to clear the slums, we must 
build for the workingman’s proper 
living habits, not for our own, be- 
cause he is one of the slum’s present 
residents. 

If by forcing upon our people a 
change in living habits we can give 
them more cultural opportunities, the 
change is warranted. But if the 
change only means a more difficult 
way of living, it is futile. Many of us 
spend part of our time as workers 
and part as thinkers. How do we live 
in each instance? Let us assume first 
that we are returning from the office. 
We wash soiled hands and wipe them 
on a white towel. We sit in an up- 
holstered chair in a warm room to 
read. We have been too inactive to 
enjoy a cool room. We eat moderate 
meals of varied dishes off a white 
tablecloth, and we gather socially in 
the living room with the family. 

But suppose we are spending the 
week-end in the country. We come in 
from manual labor and wash dirty, 
not soiled, hands at the kitchen sink 
where there is a gray roller towel— 
a white towel does not stay white. We 
keep off any upholstery because our 
clothes are too dirty, so we prefer to 
sit on a wooden chair in the kitchen 
where we can talk to the family while 
food is being prepared or cleared 
away. We dry our shoes by the stove. 
Our appetites are better and we eat 
more food of less variety, but a white 
tablecloth would become gray where 
our elbows rested. We prefer to sit in 
the kitchen, which is much larger 
than in town, and which is the social 
center. After supper we may change 
our clothes, sit in the parlor, or go 
out, but usually we do neither. 

These two descriptions of typical 
behavior are for the same individual 
under different occupational condi- 
tions. One does not represent luxury 
and the other hardship. It may even 
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_ MASTER DELUXE CHEVROLET 


and for these five famous features 





that spell qua lity at low cost 


a _ 


Your own eyes will tell you that the Master De Luxe 
For 
were! 


Chevrolet for 1935 is outstandingly beautiful. 
fine body-craftsmanship has tailored every part. 
a ride will tell you that it is powerful—spirited— 
For precision engi- 


And 


and surpassingly comfortable. 
neering has made it a thoroughbred in action. 
yet the new Chevrolet prices are surprisingly low — 
and operating economy is even greater than in previ- 
ous Chevrolet models. That is why we say: Look to 
the Master De Luxe Chevrolet for beauty... as well 
as the modern features which mean fine motoring... 
and choose Chevrolet for quality at low cost. 
(03 5 8 DAVh -10) © J WY (08 UO) am 10). 057-00 B Game BD) OM B10) @ 0 1) = 
Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. 


A General Motors Value. 


/CHEVRO 


elt ags 


The Master De Luxe Coupe 





TURRET-TOP BODY BY FISHER 


(with No Draft Ventilation) 
for your safety and comfort 


BLUE-FLAME VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


for performance with economy 


KNEE- ACTION RIDE 


for your comfort and safety 


WEATHERPROOF 
CABLE- CONTROLLED 
BRAKES 


for quick, smooth, positive braking 


SHOCK-PROOF 
STEERING 


for greater driving 
ease 











@ PERHAPS he is on the ground faith- 
fully making his rounds, protecting your 
property—but it’s only PERHAPS— 
unless he is checked by a competent, 
reliable watchman’s system. 


With a Detex Watchclock System you 
know exactly howyour plant is watched. 


NEEDLESS RISK 


A plant employing a watchman, without 
an approved recording system, probably 
pays for the needless risk it runs. While 
the plant is carelessly guarded, insurance 
costs more. Fire insurance companies usu- 
ally grant lower rates on property pa- 
trolled by a watchman equipped with a 
Detex Watchclock System. Low in first 
cost, a Detex System pays for itself by 
the savings in insurance rates. 


All Detex Systems are fully approved 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., and 
Factory Mutuals Laboratory. 


Write for any desired information 
DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4153Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 29 Beach St., Boston 
80 VarickSt.,N.Y. Room 800, 116 Marietta St., Atlanta 


DErrx 


WATCHMEN’S CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT * PATROL 
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be the reverse, for who does not 
cherish memories of the kitchen stove 
with its radiant warmth, and hot 
food coming out of the oven. It is a 
case of different needs for different 
living conditions. The office worker 
requires a living room and kitchen- 
ette. But the workman needs a large 
kitchen and small parlor if any. So, if 
we are to have any assurance that 
these model tenements will be occu- 
pied by the class of people that so- 
ciety intends to subsidize, we must 
build to a plan to which this class 
will naturally gravitate, and which 
will not offer so great an attraction 
to people of the middle income group. 
Incidentally such housing can be 
built for less. 

Private capital can build for the 
middle class. But if the Government 
is to leave this field to capital and 
not break the market by competition 
in which it has the advantage, it must 
build a plan which will be adapted to 
the working man and to him only, so 
that he may get the benefits that 
society is intending for him. This plan 
must contemplate a large kitchen- 


living room with several small bed- 
rooms opening as directly from it as 
possible. A kitchen stove could pro- 
vide heat for the whole apartment, 
eliminating the complication and ad- 
ditional expense of central heat. 
Oil stoves are now available which 
make this eminently practical. The 
hot water tank could be in the bath 
room; which it would heat perfectly. 
This kitchen-living room would be 
arranged for both work and play, 
with possibly a set space for eating 
and it would be the focal center of 
the house. 

Several small bedrooms would pre- 
vent the use of a bed wide enough 
for four or five to sleep in. Finish 
should be simple and indestructible. 
And so on through the gamut of de- 
tails. But the essential point is the 
one big central room for cooking, eat- 
ing and living. It is thus that the 
workingman lives now and if we can 
give him a finely planned apartment 
of the same type, he will be the one 
who will occupy it, not his more 
fortunate brother of the “white col- 
lar.” 





Literature in Advertising 


Desprre a pretty general opinion 
to the contrary, the staff of a maga- 
zine is human and, therefore, likes 
praise. Hence, when Callisthenes, in 
a recent issue of the London Times 
devoted his column to favorable com- 
ment on an article which had ap- 
peared in NATION’S BUSINESS, the 
editorial department swelled with a 
pardonable pride. 

Now, however, comes William E. 
McFee, writing in Printer’s Ink, and 
reduces the editorial staff to proper 
humility. He, too, comments favor- 
ably but his praise is not for our 
own literary efforts but for the anony- 
mous contributors who write the ad- 
vertisements. Under the title “A 
Study in Headlines,” Mr. McFee says: 

It isn’t often that one issue of a maga- 
zine yields what is virtually a complete 
collection of advertisement headlines— 
all schools, all approaches, all methods 
and devices. Yet a recent issue of 
Nation’s Business did. It was a remark- 
able bibliography in headlines, if I may 
use the word in that sense; and I, for 
one, found in it excellent grist for sev- 
eral evenings’ study. I had never seen 
before as many uniformly effective head- 
lines in one book, each appropriate to 
and blending with its own story. 

Let’s review a few of these and see 
how they play upon a department of ad- 
vertising whose importance can never 
be overemphasized. 

On the second cover the Bell System 
headlines: 

“Business Needs Speedy Written Com- 
munication, This Service Provides It.” 


There is your whole sales message 
compacted into nine simple and pene- 
trating words. A striking flash impres- 
sion if the reader never scans another 
word. A need, fulfilment of the need 
and an implicit urge. Grand selling in 
print! 

“Phoenix Mutual” know their Rhein- 
strom-Caples school of keyed copy and 
trust, justifiably, in it. Witness this head- 
line: 

“How a Man of 40 Can Retire in 15 
Years.” 

Mark the magic suggestiveness of that 
word “how,” to which an intelligible, 
rational, convincing answer must always 
be given if the text is to finish what the 
headline started. 

Getting on, here’s another one of great’ 
impact force: 

“A Mouse Can Upset an Elephant.” 

It is Hartford Steam Boiler’s way of 
luring the reader into a dramatic story 
of the false economy of not insuring vital 
power equipment. The fiction-style head- 
line is invariably an effective approach 
because it contains the tested dramatic 
devices that impel people to buy and 
read absorbedly ali kinds of best-selling 
tales and yarns. Adventure, romance, 
mystery, suspense, and all the rest. 

Now for a different sort of headline, 
this time from Goodyear. 

“Great Times, for the Business That 
Can ‘Take It’!” 

The best way to describe this eye- 
catcher is to call it a subtle blend of 
news, editorial, selling and institutional 
themes. Nevertheless it is a stopper 
and if you are interested in generalities, 
for a change, and the production-dis- 
tribution philosophy of “The Greatest 
Name in Rubber,” you will read and re- 
flect for a minute. 

Here’s a curiosity headline over 4 
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comic strip but it’s not so funny, after 
all. Onliwon preludes: “It Happens in 
the Best Regulated Buildings,” and then 
goes on to portray by cartoon the wash- 
room jolt of two men who had to use 
toilet tissue to dry their hands. There is 
only one way to write cartoon or ad- 
vertisement-strip headlines and that is 
to weave them simply into the homely 
everyday experiences for which this 
kind of advertisement is best suited. 

“When an Engineer Confesses, Here’s 
What He’ll Tell You About Modern 
Automobiles,” is an interrupting thought 
for car owners, millions of them. This 
National Carbon headline prefaced a 
one-column, next-to-reading-matter ad- 
vertisement teasing readers into survey- 
ing a fourth-cover message that picks up 
the story and brings it to an impelling 
close. This headline uses the strong con- 
fessional appeal for all it’s worth. Add 
it to your list of headline devices; it’s 
a good one and not too overworked. 

Here is a mail-order headline after a 
fashion: 

“Burroughs. It Subtracts as Easily as 
It Adds.” 

Six subheads accompanying the main 
head tell persuasively and succinctly the 


advantages of Burroughs Adding Ma- | 
chines. You can aptly term this the di- | 
rect sales style. It packs much convic- | 


tion in a brief and enlightening way. 


Long headlines used to be anathema | 


to copy chiefs and clients. 

“Tell it to ’em and tell it fast.” 

That was the rule. But rules have been 
shattered and scattered lately, as this 
Metropolitan Life Insurance advertise- 
ment attests: 

“Employees of the United States and 
Canada Make Protection Possible for 
Approximately 6,000,000 Employees.” 

Here is a three-bank news-style head- 
line, pure and simple and as such it be- 
longs in the repertoire of every copy 
writer. Before everything else people 
want to know what is going on in the 
world and the closer these events and 
happenings approach home, the better 
for the copyman’s purposes. 

The economy appeal is well exempli- 
fied in this Multigraph headline: 

“Saving Money for Us 14 Different 
Ways.” ‘ 

We have seen a great many such cap- 
tions during these years of economic 
travail and I opine we shall see a great 
many more. They’ll wear well until the 


next Great American Boom sets in. Then, | 


and only then, comrade, lay your how-to- 
save-money stimulator aside. 

Specific headlines drive deeply into 
listless business cerebrums and brew 
there sometimes for days. One like this, 
for illustration: 

“Put an End to Inventory Write-offs 
with International Accounting Scales.” 

Beat it if you can for crystallization 
of sales appeal. There is a headline that 
really stands on its own feet and for 
this reason it is entitled to go to the 
head of the class not studying “self-con- 
tained” headlines. 

And now for a headline with real 
honest-to-goodness lift in it: 

“The Rails May End—but Erie Goes 
on to Your Door.” 

It set the pace for what I would call a 
highly intelligent job of selling in print. 
And here’s another, from Equitable Life 
Assurance that is sympathetically 
—_ with the light of human inter- 
est: 

“T'll Never Let You Down.” 

The copy writer takes the words out 
of Dad’s mouth, as he smiles at the little 
girl perched proudly on his broad shoul- 
ders. This example is headlining art at 
its finest. 
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You get your oper- 
ating figures on time 
with “COMPTOMETER” 


business control 


The “Comptometer” and Peg-Board pro- 
ducetimely, accurate figure facts of business. 


TIMELINESS measures the value of business figures. Facts on 
sales trends, fluctuating costs, variations in payroll, inven- 
tories, and production must be collected and interpreted 
immediately to be of help in determining how best to meet the 
changeable nature of today’s markets. 

The “Comptometer” Peg-Board method provides a simple, 
flexible and exceptionally fast business tool for the compila- 
tion and centralized control of figure facts relating to all 
departments of an organization. Its features are many: 


1 Makes use of original figures. Does away with the time 
and cost of recopying, posting. Reduces chance of error. 


2 Extremely fast. Produces figure facts while most valuable. 
Allows for prompt action on rapidly changing conditions. 


3 Flexible. Adaptable to most any kind of figure or cost 


routines. 


4 Economical. Savings of 35% or more are not unusual. 


5 Simplifies collecting and computing figure facts. Reduces 
number of operations required. 


For information on the various types of “Comptometers” 
available and on the “Comptometer” Peg-Board method, call 
any “Comptometer” office, or write to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Company, 1712 North Paulina Street, Chicago, III. 


COMPTOMETER 


. U. 8. PAT. OFF, 










New Ideas in Selling 


Here are some timely topics which 


fall within the purview of 


sales and selling 


Business goes dramatic. Present-day 
drama may be decadent, as many argue, 
and theaters in sad case, but that dra- 
matics still hold lively appeal is evi- 
denced by business’ use of mask, wig 
and sock—if not the buskin—to train 
dealers and salesmen and to lure cus- 
tomers. 

Numerous companies have played 
angel to productions devoted to the first 
purpose. Delco Appliance Corporation, 
Frigidaire, Norge Corporation and others 
have graced hotel ball rooms and other 
meeting places in a hundred cities with 
skits and playlets for the edification of 
their dealers and salesmen. By precept 
and example, thousands of vendors of 
heating appliances, refrigerators, tires, 
and what have you have thus been more 
or less painlessly instructed in how— 
and how not—to stalk that elusive 
quarry, the prospect. 

Dramatic entertainment of one sort 
or another is also being offered direct 
to the public by many large companies 
through the medium of traveling troupes 
of players. Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
recently sponsored a vaudeville revue; 
Standard Oil (Indiana) is said to be 
planning to put a three-ring circus on 
the road this spring; Westinghouse has 
shown its electrical circus for several 
seasons. The list could be multiplied. 

It has already been amply demon- 
strated that such displays will pull 
crowds. Older readers will recall also 
that a forerunner, though not a counter- 
part, of the present-day sponsored shows, 
likewise sold a lot of goods. 

It was the travelling medicine show. 


To discouraged salesmen. The energy 
of American salesmen in combing and 
recombing markets has become almost 
a by-word. Some of us—periodically so- 
licited and resolicited by sellers of all 
things—may even have the impression 
that markets have been cultivated to 
the point of exhaustion. Available statis- 
tics disprove any such belief. 

Take insurance. This field has prob- 
ably seen as extensive sales cultiva- 
tion as any other, yet the London Assur- 
ance and associated fire insurance com- 
panies adduce, from a recent survey by 
the National Association of Credit Men: 

That the market for the 31 major kinds 
of insurance among the 22,000 manufac- 
turers and wholesalers which the sur- 
vey covered is only 45 per cent saturated. 

That of the 70 per cent of the 22,000 
firms which have boilers or machinery, 
only two-thirds are insured, and of the 
6,600 uninsured, only 700 have been solici- 
ted by insurance salesmen. 

That only 58 per cent of the 22,000 
firms have robbery, burglary or hold- 
up insurance, which leaves 9,000 of the 
firms uninsured, of which number only a 
bare 300 have been solicited. 

Equally fruitful fields are indicated by 
other sources, notably the recent Real 
Property Inventory, a Department of 
Commerce survey of 64 cities. 
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Plumbing salesmen, for example, are 
shown by this survey still to have ample 
room in which to exercise their talents, 
for 23.5 per cent of city dwellings still 
lack showers or bathtubs. The market 
for an even more essential comfort of 
home is only a little narrower, for near- 
ly 20 per cent of these same dwellings 
also lack private indoor water closets. 

Automobile salesmen, on the word of 
this inventory, have equipped only an 
estimated half of the total number of 
families in these cities with cars. 

Mechanical refrigerator salesmen, 
though their efforts have kept their 
manufacturing plants humming, have 


bank deals directly with the borrower, 
the latter buying his car for cash and 
repaying the bank in instalments. An 
unusual feature is that savings-account 
interest is paid the borrower on his pay- 
ments when he has completed them. 

The plan has already attracted a good 
volume of business, it is reported, and 
car dealers elsewhere have besieged 
finance companies with inquiries as to 
why the latter do not offer similar rates, 
The answer, according to an official of 
one large company, is that they do. In 
fact, he says, his company’s rate actually 
figures out a trifle lower. 

The same official considers it not un- 
likely that other banks may enter the 
field, but professes no concern at the 
competition they may offer. Similar ven- 
tures have been tried in the past, he re- 
calls, only to be abandoned. 

“Competition has always tended to 
keep car financing rates down to the 
minimum consistent with safety,” he 
said, “and I see no important economies 
open to banks which will permit them 
to charge rates actually lower than ours. 
Remember that banks would have to set 
up practically the same organization we 
use, an organization to bring in the busi- 
ness, handle it, make collections and, 
finally, dispose of repossessed cars. 

“This last leads up to some of the ob- 





The drama is being used by many businesses as a painless means of 
training salesmen and attracting customers. The gentleman at right 
is about to sign on the dotted line in a Norge Corporation comedy 


thus far placed their wares in only 17 
per cent of these urban homes. 

More statistics could be cited but these 
seem ample to show that the time is 
not yet when salesmen need sigh for new 
worlds to conquer. 


Auto loans. The recent announcement 
of a Detroit bank that it would finance 
or refinance loans on new or used cars 
on the basis of bank interest rates raises 
some interesting questions. 

Will other banks follow suit? If they 
do, what of the effect on automobile fi- 
nance companies? And can banks actual- 
ly make such loans at lower rates than 
the latter companies? 

Under the Detroit bank’s plan, accord- 
ing to report, loans are made for one 
year at the rate of six per cent a year 
plus a two per cent service charge. The 


jections which will doubtless prevent 
many banks from entering our field. 
Handling of repossessed cars would put 
them squarely in the used-car business. 
Ill will of their automobile-dealer deposi- 
tors would be the natural result, to say 
nothing of the ill will of borrower-de- 
positors arising from repossessions. Still 
another consideration would be the mat- 
ter of handling collections should the 
borrower move to another city. We are 
equipped to handle this problem but most 
banks are in different case. 

“Aside from all this, banks would be 
entering a field new to them, with no 
background of experience such as we 
have acquired. While I doubt that we 
will see any extensive competition from 
this source, should it actually develop 
I believe that the efficient finance com- 
pany would have little to fear from it.” 
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Ir is a beautiful city, an ambitious city 


but it is pathetically debt-ridden. Mu- 
nicipal properties are wearing out because 
it costs so much to keep them up. 
The municipal street cars are pounding 
the streets to pieces. And the cars, built 
twenty years ago, cannot maintain a 
schedule that will attract profitable 
traffic. 

The Department of Public Service is 
cutting down because garbage, cleaning, 
and maintenance trucks are so expensive 
to operate. 

There is a traffic bottleneck at the 
Main Street bridge, and the debt-service 
on a new bridge would be the proverbial 
straw. ; 

Most of the citizens have forgotten 
what well-painted, well-protected munici- 
pal structures look like. 

The city we have in mind is looking for 
an answer to these problems — an answer 
so fundamental that it will ease the tax- 


burden. 


Cut to the heart of each of these prob- 
lems and you find a clear need for light 
weight, combined with strength, and for 
exceptional resistance to corrosion. Those 
are exactly the fundamental character- 
istics of Aluminum. 

Lighter street cars mean lower costs 
and greater speeds; lighter motor trucks 
mean lower costs; lighter bridge floors 
mean added traffic with equal or greater 
safety. Aluminum structures wear longer, 
and surfaces painted with Aluminum 
paint are better protected because this 
metal resists weather and corrosion. 

For almost fifty years, we of Aluminum 
Company of America, with homes in 
many cities, have been working to reduce 
the price of Aluminum, to increase its 
strength and usefulness, and to make it 
available for just such fundamental 
services to all the cities of America. For 
our country can go forward only as our 
cities advance. ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, PITTSBURGH. 
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THE ISOLATED WATCHMAN IS A PLAYTHING OF 


CHANCE © 


When your property is in the care of a watchman, he 


alone assumes responsibilities which at other times are 


delegated to’ your entire organization. For more than 


two-thirds of the time the burden of protecting your 
property and safeguarding the continuity of your busi- 
ness falls on his shoulders. 


Your watchman may be faithful and loyal—but-—he is 


only human . . . Without outside support, 
will he be able—single-handed—to cope with 
any emergency? When fire strikes, will he act 
with coolness and judgment? When burglars 
attack .. . when he is ill or injured . . . who 
will help him? 

To leave your watchman unsupported, 
isolated in a deserted building—with only his 
sense of duty to keep him alert, only his un- 
aided strength and judgment to rely on in a 
crisis . . . is to gamble with CHANCE. 


A. D. T. Protection Defeats CHANCE 
A.D.T. Watchman Supervisory Service removes 
the watchman’s greatest handicap— isolation. His 
patrol stations are electrically connected to the 
A. D.T. Central Station. Any delay in his signals is 
instantly investigated by an armed and bonded 


| A.D.T. Patrol. In case of fire, conveniently located 


alarm boxes enable him to summon the Fire De- 
partment direct to the scene. In case of robbery or 
other emergency, he can instantly summon armed 
assistance. 

A Free Survey of Your Premises 


There may be many vulnerable spots in your protective system 
of which you are unaware. A.D.T. will be glad to make a 
confidential survey of your present hazards and protection. 
This survey will cost you nothing, will not obligate you in 
any way—and may lead to substantial economies. Write to 
A. D.T., 155 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y., and we will 
arrange for a survey at your convenience. 


Other A.D.T. Protective Services 
“AERO” AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARM 
SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY SERVICE 
BURGLAR ALARM - HOLDUP ALARM 


Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO «+ i155 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


‘J 
=A0D> A NATION-WIDE PROTECTION SERVICE AGAINST FIRE, BURGLARY AND HOLDUP y.\d) 
e 










The Map of the Nation's Business 
By FRANK GREENE 
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red as of March 1 
Ye- 


ied 


FEBRUARY trade, manufacture and collections, al- The relatively bright aspect of business at leading 
though below January, were still ahead of February, centers contrasts with the unsatisfactory crop mois- 
‘em 1934. Activity shifted from heavy to lighter lines. Thus, ture condition in the western Plains region 
steel ingot production tapered off but consumption was 
is active. 
to Strong food prices, especially meats, reflected last 
vill year’s drouth. Hog prices were the highest in more than 
four years. 

Dust storms in the Great Plains area cloud the wheat 
crop prospect. Lessened supplies of meat-producing ani- 
mals is one cause for unemployment at some western 
packing house centers. 

Imports of Canadian pork and of Argentine wheat, 
corn and oats show food price advances. Dun’s Price In- 
dex is at its highest since May, 1930, and the rise from 
the 17-year low of 1932 is now 41 per cent. Meats on 
March 1 were the highest for five years. . 

February failures were the fewest for that month The map of 
since 1920. last month 





| BAROMETER OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY | 
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BASED ON INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY DUN & BRADSTREET, INC 


The flattening of the Barometer of Business Activity line at the highest point in 
nearly three years holds a question mark for business 
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Everywhere you drive 
them, the distinctive 
Auburn Models offer 
manifest evidence of 
discriminating taste. 
AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO. 
AUBURN, INDIANA 





Because improvement in the 
methods of public regulation of 
transportation has long had its ear- 
| nest attention, the U. S. Chamber of 
| Commerce has taken an active inter- 
est in three bills presented to the 
U. S. Senate and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. The 
/Measures are commonly known as 
|the Motor Carrier bill, the Water 
| Carrier bill and the bill dealing with 
| reorganization of the Interstate Com- 
| merce Commission. 


| A statement of principles 


| ALTHOUGH these bills include many 
details on which it would be imprac- 
| ticable to obtain detailed expressions 
\by the Chamber’s membership, the 
| general principles have been covered 
by Chamber declarations on the sub- 
ject, notably by the referendum on 
| Competing Forms of Transportation 
/submitted to vote of the Chamber 
/membership in September, 1933. 
| A statement showing how the prin- 
|ciples advocated by the Chamber 
compared with those embodied in the 
| bills was presented to the Committee 
'by President Henry I. Harriman. He 
| said: 
| With respect to water transporta- 
ition in domestic commerce, the 
| Coomiber advocates that: 


| All common carriers should be re- 
quired to obtain certificates of public 
| convenience and necessity. 
| Common carriers should be subject to 
| regulation as to rates, including port-to- 
| port rates. 
All vessels which are not common Car- 
riers and which accept cargo for hire 
i | should be required to charge the estab- 
lished common-carrier rates. 
Regulation should require that the 
rates of both water and rail carriers to 
competitive points be adequately com- 
| pensatory to the carriers making the 
| | rates. 


The Water Carrier bill embodies 
the first and second of these prin- 
|ciples. While the provisions of the 
bill differ somewhat from the third 
and fourth of these declarations, the 
purpose of the Chamber to maintain 
a proper relationship between com- 
mon carriers and other vessels ac- 
cepting cargo for hire is met in the 
bill. 

Regarding highway transportation 
in interstate commerce, the Cham- 
ber through its Referendum advo- 
cated that: 





There should be the same degree of 
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Congress Hears Business 
Views on Transportation 


regulation by Congress of interstate 
motor carriers as has been recommend- 
ed (by the Chamber) to the states for 
intrastate carriers as to permits to oper- 
ate, rates, financial responsibility and 
hours of service. 


The recommendations regarding 
intrastate carriers referred to were: 


Intrastate motor carriers for hire, both 
common and contract, should be required 
to obtain permits to operate. 

Intrastate motor carriers for hire, both 
common and contract, should be required 
to file, post and adhere to rates that are 
just, reasonable and nondiscriminatory 
among shippers. 

All commercial users of highways 
should be required to establish financial 
responsibility for public liability and 
common carriers also for liability with 
respect to passengers and cargo. 

Safety and fair conditions of competi- 
tion require that hours of service of 
operators of commercial motor vehicles 
cen highways should be reasonably limit- 
ed by public authority. 


The principles, already largely in 
effect in intrastate regulation, would 
be applied to interstate commerce 
through the pending bill. The Motor 
Carrier bill embodies the first three 
of these principles and would also re- 
quire contract carriers as well as 
common carriers to establish financial 
responsibility for liability with re- 
spect to passengers and cargo. The 
purpose of the fourth of these decla- 
rations would, under the bill for re- 
organization of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, be carried out 
through the codes of fair competi- 
tion subject to the supervision of the 
regulating authority. 


Chamber gives general approval 


FROM this it is apparent that the 
Chamber’s membership is in accord 
with the main principles of the pro- 
posed water and motor carrier bills, 
although it has not attempted to pass 
upon details. 

As to the organization of the 
agency to carry on the regulation of 
transportation the Chamber has 
recommended with respect to motor 
transport that: 


The interstate regulatory authority 
should act as an appellate body, with pro- 
vision for initial delegation of authority 
to boards of state regulatory bodies from 
states affected by each case that arises. 


The Motor Carrier bill makes such 
provision. 

The Chamber membership has not 
considered or expressed its views as 
to whether the regulation of all forms 
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of transportation should be lodged| ' 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission in its present form, in a re- 
organized commission or in separate 
commissions. A committee of the 
Chamber has, however, made a report 
on this subject which I wish to sub- 
mit for the record. Briefly, the com- 
mittee believes that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, somewhat re- 
organized, should be the regulatory 
authority. Our committee shares the 
Commission’s viewpoint that its de- 
tailed organization should not be in- 
flexibly fixed by statute. On the other 
hand, the committee believes that it 
should be made possible to avoid con- 
sideration of cases by the full Com- 
mission, which is too large for effec- 
tive action. It believes separate di- 
visions for the principal branches of | 
transportation should be required, | 
but the details of the organization be | 
left for the Commission to decide. | 
There should be provision for cases | 
involving more than one branch of | 
transportation to be handled by joint | 





IP 


bodies representing the respective di- | 


visions of the Commission concerned. 
Our committee advocates provision 


for temporary continuation of a limit- | 


ed code system for some branches of | 
transportation, any code require- | 
ments to be subject to review by) 
the regulatory body. 


Service is up to management 


WITH regard to the office of Federal 


Coordinator of Transportation, our | 


committee points out that the Coordi- | 


nator has already made compre- 
hensive reports and recommendations 
on economies and improvements in 
transportation operations and future 
legislation, and that additional sub- 
jects will be covered before expiration 
of the period for which the Coordi- 
nator’s office was created. The com- 
mittee also believes that to develop 
and put into effect improvements in 
service and economies in operation 
are proper functions of management 
and that the authority of the Coordi- 
nator under the emergency legisla- 
tion to issue orders in regard to such 
managerial matters is unnecessary. 

With reference to the declarations 
contained in previous legislation the 
membership of the Chamber has ad- 
vocated that: 


Section 500 of the Transportation Act 
of 1930 should be construed as a declara- 
tion by Congress of the importance to 
the public of the major forms of trans- 
portation, without preference for rail or 
water transportation over highway 
transportation. 


This principle and corresponding 
principles relating to other forms of 
transportation are embodied in the 
general declarations of policy in the 
bills under consideration. 
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That's how new the reasons are for discarding the indirect method 
of getting your thoughts typewritten. 

Nuphonic Reproduction brings your voice to your secretary 
with a new clarity, enabling her to hear your words just as she 
would have you dictate them. 

Startlingly new and attractive design—the work of Stanford 
Briggs, well-known Industrial Designer—will add to her appre- 
ciation. 

Automatic devices simplify the entire operation, leaving the 
hands entirely free from “tending” the controls. 

Your secretary will be interested in seeing the newest dictat- 
ing machine development—you will, too. Whether you use the 
Dictaphone or not, you will want to know about it and we 
want to show it to you. Send us the coupon or come to see us. 
No obligation—no charge for a demonstration. 





Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
205 Graybar Building, New York, N.Y. Sos 

(_] I want to see your representative. 

(] Please send me your Nuphonic Progress Portfolio. 

Name 

Company. 
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The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaph 
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» Makers of Dictating Machines 



































































(Continued from page 18) 
get out and whip up morale in the 
sales force, get new ideas for new 
goods, keep your head and use it.” 

Bob Bowes knew his salesmen 
were going to need some bucking up. 
He went out and rubbed their back- 
bones. 

“Tough times ahead for our com- 
petitors,” he told them. “A lot of 
them are going to be belly-aching. 
When a man starts belly-aching, 
that’s the time to hit him. We’re go- 
ing to town.” 

Now that the worst is over, Bob 
Bowes privately admits that some- 
times he doubted. 

“But, hell,” he exploded. “There 
was no use sitting back waiting for 
death. If we were going to die, we’d 
at least die with our boots on.” 

They didn’t die. They went to town. 
There have been no wage reductions 
in Bob Bowes’ factory. There have 
been wage increases instead. 


Hard times hurt competition 


A LETTER from a salesman in a 
western state shows how his sales- 
men have carried on: 

“T used to have six competitors in 
this territory. They’ve all folded their 
tents. I’m the only one left and while 
there’s not as much business as there 
was, I’m getting it all instead of its 
being divided seven ways.” 

He showed me letters from an- 
other salesman, Louis Fischer. Louis 
is an Indiana farm boy whom Bob 
Bowes trained and who is now on a 
trip around the world in the inter- 
ests of Bob Bowes’ products. Louis 
doesn’t know much about the world 
but he knows a lot about these prod- 
ucts and how to sell them. 

It’s his first trip abroad. His letters 
are something to read. He started 
from New York, bound for England. 
He’d heard the English were pretty 
tough customers, that the American 
sales technique wouldn’t work. How 
and where he’d tackle them he didn’t 
know. But he was on his way. 

Louis didn’t sit back and enjoy the 
boat ride. He talked to his fellow pas- 
sengers, let them know he was a sales- 
man and what he was selling. It 
turned out that one of them was 
from India. He’d been educated in 
England and knew the ropes there. 
He was interested in the automotive 
supplies business. Before the ocean 
was half-crossed, Louis had granted 
him a distributorship in India and he 
had given Louis a fat order. 

“I want you to know how to 
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handle these goods,”’ Louis told him. 
“Suppose you travel with me for a 
couple of weeks in England and I'll 
show you something of our merchan- 
dising methods.” 

The Indian distributor knew the 
ropes in England. Louis’ letters in- 
dicate that he learned as much from 
his new distributor as the latter did 
from him. He is getting along fine 
with the Englishmen now—the first 
order he sold there will pay ex- 
penses for the whole trip—but he 
can’t understand English hotel men. 

e stopped at an exclusive London 
hotel. He wanted to put up a front 
when he made his first contacts. He 
promptly converted his room into a 
complete tire repair shop and display 
room and brought prospective dis- 
tributors to see and admire. The 
hotel manager viewed this procedure 
with alarm and dismay. 

“Tt was a right nice display,” Louis 
wrote. “But he wanted me to tear it 
right down and get it out of there. 
I talked to him, though, and he finally 
said it would be all right. Anyway 
I’m going to a cheaper hotel as soon 
as I get these first contacts made.” 

Bob Bowes himself still likes to 
do a bit of selling on occasion. He was 
out in the Utah district not long ago. 
One of his men met him at the hotel. 
Things were a little slow. 

“T’ve got a tough customer right 
across the street,” he told the boss. 
“He bought 12 cans of top dressing 
last month and he’s sold five. He just 
told me he didn’t think he’d reorder 
now; that those seven cans ought to 
last him through next month.” 

“Well, Fred,” said Bob Bowes, 
“Jet’s go over and talk to him.” 

Fred took the boss over and intro- 
duced him to the dealer. 

How was business on that top 
dressing ? 

Well, that was like everything else, 
pretty slow. 

“People just don’t call for it,” the 
dealer confessed. 

Bob Bowes turned on Fred. 

“Fred, did you tell this man that 
people were actually going to call 
for that stuff? Tell me, mister...” 

“Oh, another one of those mer- 
chandising talks, eh,’ broke in the 
dealer. 

“No, mister,” said Bob Bowes, 
gently. “No, I just want to know the 
names of those two boys you’ve got 
out front there on the pumps.” 

The dealer told him. Bob Bowes 
went out front, called the boys by 
name, told them they looked like 
pretty good salesmen and that if they 
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watched he’d show them how they 
could sell even more goods than they 
were already selling. 

When the next car drove in, Bob 
Bowes stepped onto the running 
board while the boys were servicing 
it. He began examining the top, run- 
ning his finger along the fabric edge, 
Not saying a word. Just looking. The 
driver got out to see what was going 
on. Still no word. 

“Say,” finally blurted the driver. 
“What are you doing?” 

“Why, just looking at your top, 
mister. Did you ever look at your 
top? Most people don’t, I know. But 
come here and look.” 

The driver came and looked. 

“See here,” Bob pointed. “See that 
crack. And look there. There’s a place 
where the fabric’s bare.” 

He whisked out a swatch contain- 
ing a square of old, well-worn top 
material and a square of glistening 
new material. He flipped the square 
of old material down on the car top. 
It matched exactly. He flipped the 
new square down. What a contrast! 

“Mister, it will cost you about $12 
to get that top re-covered if you let it 
go much longer. Or you can take this 
dressing and fix it up for 60 cents.” 


Three out of seven 


BOB BOWES tackled seven motor- 
ists successively. He sold three of the 
dealer’s seven cans. He walked back 
and tossed the money down. 

“Let’s see,” he figured aloud. 
“There’s three cans sold within an 
hour. At that rate you can sell about 
40 cans a day in this location. You 
can sell 40 cans if you'll only ask 
them to buy, instead of waiting for 
them to call for it.” 

The dealer thought a moment. 

“Fred,” he said finally, “maybe 
you’d better send me over about three 
dozen cans of that there dressing.” 

Consumer demand is all bunk to 
Bob Bowes’ mind. Talking about it 
gives dealers the idea that people are 
going to come in and take something 
away from them. There is such 4 
thing as consumer acceptance. Bob 
Bowes has tried to get it through 
quality of product and standard 
prices. 

Price maintenance is a cornerstone 
of his business. Price chiseling and 
price chiselers are his pet peeves. 
He’s been inveighing against them 
both for years. Yet press him and he 
admits that he hopes chiselers stay 
in business. 

“They give me some of my best 
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No business need 
look far to find ap- 
plications for Vivid! 


The Vivid Duplicator makes 
economically 100 copies of 
anything that can be writ- 
ten with pen, pencil, type- 
writer ribbon, carbon paper. 
Up to eight colors at a time! 


Consider the Vivid Dupli- 
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For accounting depart- 
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facts accurate. 
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systems and production 
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transmission of orders. 
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counting forms, compara- 
tive statements, financial 
statements...To reproduce 
them quickly. 


For sales bulletins, sales 
letters, special messages... 
To make them colorful and 
truly vivid. 


Why not give Vivid a trial 
in your office? Let it seek 
out those hidden ways of 
saving you time and money 
..- Lhere’s a coupon below! 


About VIVID ROLLS 


They’re properly “aged” and 
conditioned and give longer 
service—all thanks to the 
newest, most complete air- 
conditioned factory for mak- 
ing, storing and preserving 
gelatin-surfaced rolls. 


i LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
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selling points,” he told me. ‘Dealers 
who handle my lines know that the 
prices they ask for those products 
are the same that other dealers ask. 
They are sure of fair profit and of 
their customers’ good will. Custom- 
ers don’t pay them one price, then 
find the product offered at cut prices 
some place else.” 

Bob Bowes’ ideas have built a 
thriving business. He and brother 
Charlie took us out through the plant. 
Brother Charlie still handles the man- 
ufacturing. He has designed and built 
a good many of the machines—inge- 
nious machines developed to meet par- 
ticular problems. An old balance scale 
and asystem of levers speed the filling 
of small solvent containers. The tin’s 
placed on one balance, the solvent 
flows in, the one balance goes down and 
the other rises until it clicks off the 
flow at the instant the can’s filled. 

Tube repair kits were going 
through the works, their labels print- 
ed in many languages. Export busi- 
ness. Foreign trade at its beginning. 


Better patches made cheaper 


WE SAW another machine, devel- 
oped to cut bevelled edges on the 
tire patches. 

“A feather edge leaves nothing for 
the patch to catch on and pull loose,” 
Bob Bowes explained. “Incidentally 
that machine is what’s letting Fisch- 
er do a tire-patch business in En- 
gland. Our English competitors mold 
their patches individually to get that 
edge. That’s expensive. We cut that 
edge at a cost which allows us to pay 
freight and duty and still undersell 
the English in their own market.” 

While we were pulling on coats, 
Bob Bowes rummaged in his desk. 

“Here’s something I ran across the 
other day that I want to show you, 
Felix.” 

He pulled out a faded paper. 

“Tt’s the first financial statement 
I brought down to you in 1919. 

“*Total merchandise sold, total 
merchandise bought, accounts re- 
ceivable,’ ” Bob Bowes tallied off the 
abbreviated items. “And here are 
your penciled notations showing how 
I should break those items down. I’ve 
learned something about making out 
financial statements since then. Still 
that one wasn’t so bad. It showed a 
net worth of $663.76. What it didn’t 
show was that I had had to charge 
off about $400 of the $25 a week 
salary I was paying myself to show 
a profit that first year... .” 


OUR cab was rolling out West Tenth 
Street. “I want you to see a couple 
of friends of mine in a different 
MGs ss” 

We climbed a twisting concrete 
stairway of what used to be part of 








an automobile factory. A room was 
partitioned off at the front. Two 
shirt-sleeved men jumped up as we 
entered. 

Back in 1921—note the date again 
—C. B. Shafer had an idea that there 
was a field for paper containers—pa- 
per boxes, paper cans, paper mailing 
tubes—in Indianapolis. He knew the 
paper box business. He set up some 
equipment in a room and started out. 
The business outgrew the room and 
it outgrew Shafer. He added a floor 
to his plant and looked for a partner. 
He found one in Paul C. Denny. 
Denny had come to the superinten- 
dency of an Indianapolis box factory 
from a Chicago plant. In 1923 they 
incorporated as the Indianapolis 
Paper Container Company. Together 
they constituted both the manage- 
ment and the working force. 

Shafer’s the lean one—he handles 
the books and the figures. He figures 
close. Denny’s the chunky one—he 
handles production and purchasing. 
He figures close, too. Either or both 
will close a sale on the slightest 
provocation. 

“They’re hard to get away from,” 
one of their customers told me. 


The two of them, with a girl in the. 


office, run the business. ‘We three 
are the overhead,” Shafer explained 
gravely. 

In 1924 they had to have more 
room again. They found it in a group 
of old frame buildings. Rent, $100 a 
month—a pretty heavy load. A little 
figuring showed that they had more 
space than they needed. So they sub- 
let that space to two other concerns. 
Shafer’s books showed a monthly en- 
try of $40 for rent thereafter. 

The business kept growing a little 
each year. Nothing phenomenal. 
Competition was keen and they had 
to keep pushing. They kept figuring 
and they kept pushing and the busi- 
ness kept growing. They needed more 
space. They moved into the old auto 
plant. Its three reinforced concrete 
floors and windowed sides were ideal. 
Paper stock and paper box making 
equipment run to weight. 

Pretty soon they needed still more 
space. Two shacks stood in the rear 
of their building. The owners came 
in one day and said they wanted to 
sell. An estate had to be settled. They 
wanted $3,000. Denny and Shafer 
weren’t interested. 

“We're figuring on putting up a 
garage there if you don’t buy,” the 
owners said. 

A fire hazard next door would do 
things to their insurance rates, but 
Denny and Shafer still weren’t in- 
terested. 

“It’s your property,” they said. 

A year later the owners came back. 
They hadn’t built a garage. 

“If you need those lots you can 
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have them for $1,200,” they said. 
Denny and Shafer weren’t interested. 

Recently they came back again. 

“You can have those lots for $400.” 

“We'll take them,” Denny said. 

They took them and they sold the 
two shacks for $50. Then they built a 
65 by 43 foot storeroom out of con- 
crete blocks. 

“We did nearly everything but 
actually lay up those blocks,” Shafer 
said. 

Denny led us out to see that store- 
room with proper pride. He pointed 
to two steel I beams in the roof. 

“The city told us we had to put 
18-inch beams up there. So we put 
in 24-inch beams, I picked them up in 
a junk yard. They were five feet too 
long. Another junk dealer trimmed 
off the surplus just for the metal. 
The whole job, land and all, cost us 
less than $2,000.” 

He showed us a stack of used cor- 
rugated cardboard containers. 

“A company down the street -gets 
its supplies in these,” he said. ‘When 
the price of new shipping containers 
went up awhile back we made a deal 
for these. Now we’re using them in- 
stead of new ones.” 


Costs are cut low 


DENNY and Shafer believe in keep- 
ing down costs and plant investment. 
Denny took us back through the 
plant. Tier on tier of cardboard 
sheets filled the ground floor. 

On the second floor they make the 
dies which go on the cutting presses 
and cut the flat sheets of cardboard 
into proper form for suit-boxes, cake- 
boxes, doughnut-boxes. There’s a 
technique to shaping and bending 
the strips of sharp-edged steel and 
assembling them into those cutting 
dies. Denny knows that technique. 
He makes cutting dies for other 
plants as well as for his own. 

He showed us the cutting presses. 

“That one used to be a platen 
printing press. I picked it up from a 
blue-printing company that had gone 
into receivership.” 

He showed us other machines. “I 
picked that one up—and that one, 
too—from companies that didn’t 
need them any more. They took the 
prices out in trade. 

“Here’s the machine that makes 
mailing tubes.” 

Three strips of cardboard were 
winding themselves on a steel core 
from three reels. A glue box was 
standing to one side, unused. 

“That’s a commercially made glue 
box,” Denny explained. “It’s about 
the only thing on the market for 
applying glue to these strips as 
they’re wound into three-ply mail- 
ing tubes. It applies the glue to a sin- 
gle side of two of the strips and the 
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why it will 
OUf-PLyoun 


AW important quality features assure 


better performance and -greater earnings 
for owners of the GMC I'2-2 ton truck 


If you want this combination of 47 quality fea- 
tures that not one leading competitive truck 
offers, then see, inspect, test and compare the 
many-feature GMC 14-2 ton that out-performs 
and out-earns on any sound basis of comparison. 


Yes, 47 important quality features, 10 of them 
exclusive to the GMC among leading 1)4-2 ton 
trucks! In fact, this many-feature truck out- 
scores each leading com- 


power, greater sustained torque and full-floating 
axle with straddle-mounted pinion, to cite but 
a few money-saving superiorities. 


Before you buy any size of truck, look first to 
the General Motors Truck Company, the world’s 
largest manufacturer of commercial vehicles ex- 
clusively. Whatever your hauling needs may be, 
there’s a truck or truck-with-trailer that is cor- 
rectly engineered to fit your needs exactly and 
haul your loads more profitably. Capacities 
range from 1/4 to 22 tons. 





petitor in many respects. 


A Typical Value Fact 


It costs more to equip the qual- 


For startling performance and 
greater economy 


Outscores them on such 
important counts as 
greater payload capacity, 
latest type Lockheed hy- 
draulic brakes with eco- 
nomical centrifuse brake 
drums and larger brake 


lining area, greater horse- 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS & TRAILERS 
12°22 TONS 


Time Payments Available Through Our Own Y.M.A.C. 


ity 144-2 ton GMC with Drop- 
Forged Wheels but they are 
2 to 3 times stronger than 
other types. Furthermore, the 
rims are part of the wheels 
—therefore tires are always 
in perfect alignment, with the 
result that tire life is greatly 
lengthened. 


See the revolutionary dual performance axle 
now available in the 2-3 ton range. It pro- 
vides a high-high gear (5.14 to 1) for fast 
movement on the level at economical engine 
speed and a low-high gear (7.15 to 1) which 
assures improved performance with heavy 
loads on hills or where the going is hard. 
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$2% more 


American Buyers found 


NEW PROFITS 
Abroad 


HE semi-annual, international Spring 
Fair—held last month in Leipzig, 
Germany—showed amazing increases. 


28% more exhibitors 
33% more foreign buyers 
82% more American buyers 


The 700-year-old Leipzig Trade Fairs 
—the world's greatest merchandise 
markets—are generally recognized as 
the first barometer of international 
trade. Coming on top of two previous 
semi-annual increases, these figures in- 
dicate a decided upward trend. 


Inthe General Merchandise Fairs— 
with more than 6,000 exhibitors from 
22 countries—every possible line for 
department and specialized stores was 
shown. American buyers and tech- 
nicians found particular interest in the 
new "Ersatz" materials—especially the 
new synthetic textiles and metals. In 
the Great Engineering and Building 
Fairs—with 2,000 exhibitors—all types 
of machinery, tools, equipment and 
processes were shown, with special 
emphasis on the small-unit machines 
adaptable to present-day fluctuating 
business conditions and the variety of 
small orders. 


The 1935 Fall Fairs will open August 
25th. We invite you to communicate 
with us now; let us help you determine 
the profit possibilities for your firm 
of covering the Leipzig Fairs. Write for 
Booklet No. !7, giving a more detailed 
picture of the Fairs. Let us know the 
lines in which you are interested. 


Special courtesies and travel dis- 
counts are available to Fair visitors. Let 
us tell you about them. Leipzig Trade 
Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. 


LEIPZIG 


TRADE FAIRS 
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glued sides stick to the center ply.” 

He pointed to another box, in use. 

“There’s one we built ourselves. It 
applies the glue to both sides of the 
center ply at once, so that the two 
other plies stick to it instead of it 
It’s 
simplified this operation consider- 
ably.” 

Paul Denny knows his machines 
and he knows their capacities. Back 
during the jig-saw puzzle craze some 
of his friends thought he and Shafer 
were missing a bet by not getting 
into the game. 

“But we didn’t go into it. We 
made the dies for the other boys 
instead. I knew our presses weren’t 
heavy enough to cut that stuff. Some 
of the others found out theirs 
weren’t either. I know of plants 
which ruined several thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of presses on those jig- 
saw jobs.” 

Denny’s made or re-jiggered a 
good many of those machines. He 
can run all of them and he can show 
a new man how to run them. 


Knows his men and machines 


HE’S trained every one save one 
of the skilled operators among their 
25 employees, made skilled workmen 
out of common labor. He knows them 
and they know him. He and Shafer 
don’t pay high wages, but they pay 
steady wages. There have been no 
lay-offs during the depression. The 
business has shown steady progress 
in all but one year, 1931. Sales were 
off 15 per cent that year. They had 
to trim sail. No lay-offs, but they had 
to cut wages ten per cent. Then they 
started pushing harder than ever. 
They pushed the next year’s sales 
back up and restored wage levels. 
They kept pushing and in 1933 
their sales set a new record. In 1934 
they exceeded that record by 20 per 
cent. 

Back in the front office Shafer ex- 
plained how they did it. 

“We just pushed,” he said simply. 

Denny and Shafer aren’t worried 
much about the future. They think 
they’ll be able to get along. 

Shafer laid down a report he was 
toiling over. 

“We'll get along if they’ll let us 
alone. Right now I spend about half 
my time making out reports to our 
code authorities, reports to Washing- 
ton, reports to the state house— 
when I ought to be out making busi- 
ness.” 


ABBREVIATED space forbids de- 
tails concerning several other calls 
my friend arranged. Some of the 
businesses and business men I visited 
had gotten their start, like two of 
those whose stories have been told, 


during the 1920 depression. Hard 
times were no novelty to them. They 
had carried on then and they were 
carrying on now. They were keeping 
their’ shops and their shops were 
keeping them—and their employees, 
Competition held few worries for 
them. They were holding quality 
high, bringing out new products, im- 
proving old ones. A pressing common 
concern was rising costs and the 
slackened volume that would ensue 
if they increased prices of their own 
products. Those things and some of 
the economic ideas and edicts that 
have come out of the East. 

One manufacturer, an Easterner 
born and educated, declared that 
some of those ideas are alien to the 
folks out in the broad reaches of the 
country. 

“Eastern metropolitan thinking 
doesn’t know the county-seat mind,” 
he told me. “They don’t know how 
people live and think out here—and 
this is the real America. Some of the 
ideas which are being saddled on us 
are holding us back instead of help- 
ing us ahead.” 

Before leaving town, I stopped in 
at the People’s State Bank to say 
goodbye to my friend and guide. A 
low counter immediately inside the 
modest lobby enclosed Felix Mc- 
Whirter’s desk. Mr. McWhirter would 
be in shortly. I wandered about the 
lobby. On the west wall was a bronze 
plaque. It was inscribed to an earlier 
Felix McWhirter, the bank’s founder 
and first president, dead now these 
20 years. 

“A lifetime was devoted by Felix 
T. McWhirter to assisting purposeful 
men and women,” the inscription read, 
“and such an object is the cornerstone 
of this bank’s foundation.” 

My friend came in. He told me the 
stories of the men I had met in more 
detail. He knew their stories, for he 
had served as banker, counsellor and 
friend to all of them. He told me the 
stories of other Indianapolis business 
men. 

“T’m sorry you haven’t had time to 
visit more of our folks,” he said as 
we bade good-bye. “There are lots 
of other men in this town like those 
you’ve met. And this is a pretty typi- 
cal American community. Go into any 
other one and you'll probably find 
pretty much the same situation. Men 
still on the firing line, still plugging 
away. They haven’t been licked yet. 
I don’t think they’re going to be 
licked.” 

“Change the ‘they’ to ‘we’ and the 
statement stands,” I reflected as I 
came away. “Virility, resourceful- 
ness, courage. Ancient virtues, but 
still at work in America. Their mani- 
festations are everywhere among us. 
They remain, as in the beginning, the 
hope of our future.” 
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CONVEYOR BELTING 


ALWAYS CARRIES THE LOAD 


@ Republic manufactures Conveyor 
and Elevator Belting in many stand- 
ard grades and is prepared to furnish 
special constructions to meet unusual 
needs. Our engineers will be glad to 
make a thorough study of your indi- 
vidual requirements and submit com- 
plete specifications for attaining the 
most efficient and economical perform- 
ance, 


This service is offered to you in co- 
operation with our many well NR, 
known distributors located at 
all important centers. 


The Republic Rubber Co. 


tat Youngstown, Ohio 
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From Your Distributor 


Order Republic Rubber Products 





(Continued from page 28) 
would stick. This was a typically or- 
ganized gang in which the members 
functioned as follows: 

Harold Schlensky, a well dressed, 
substantial looking man, drove over 
the gang’s selected highways late 
every afternoon in a fast, small car, 
going hawklike in wider and wider 
circles to spot likely trucks. When a 
truck entered the hijacking zone, he 


| telephoned instructions to another 


gang member. After the holdup he 
contacted one of several brokers of 
stolen goods, according to the nature 
of the cargo. He was called contact 
man. His sentence was ten years in 
Leavenworth prison. 

John A. Imfeld ran a tavern on a 
highway running at a tangent from 
the Lincoln Highway. He received 
the contact man’s telephone messages 
and passed them on to the actual 
hijackers. His sentence was one year 
and one day. 

Chester Kerner, Ruddy Ralston 
and Ellich Forrest Reed received the 
orders and immediately raced to the 
spot where the truck was to be picked 
up. They followed their victim until 
the road was clear, then ran the truck 
to the side of the road with drawn 
guns. One of the three took charge 
of the truck while the other two blind- 
folded the driver and his assistant 
and drove them around to make them 
lose their sense of direction. Their 


, sentences were respectively six years, 
| eight years and four years. 





Loot was hidden on farms 


RUSSELL Mentzer and John Berkeci 
operated farms in the district. The 
stolen trucks were run into their 
barns and the loot stored under hay, 
in stalls and in silos until sold. 
Mentzer received a sentence of 18 
months but Berkeci was given only 
a year because in the case presented 
it was shown that the goods were 
merely transferred from one truck 
to another on his premises, the op- 
eration lasting 20 minutes. 

Allen Segal, a vicious gangster 
type, was the gang’s principal selling 
agent, having contact with stores 
handling most of the common types 
of merchandise stolen. When caught, 
Segal proved to be the man who had 
kidnapped a Toledo business man and 
treated him inhumanely. Tried on 
that charge, he received a 25-year 
sentence. Afterward he was tried in 
the hijacking case and sentenced to 
three years in prison. When he was 
taken from the bar into the bullpen, 
he leaped upon Imfeld, his erstwhile 
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Illinois Puts Hijackers on the Spot 








pal, and beat him; for which he was 
taken before the court and resen- 
tenced. The new sentence was for five 
years but was consecutive instead of 
concurrent. This will prevent him 
from getting usual good-behavior 
time off in the kidnapping case and 
the two years additional sentence in 
the hijacking case becomes 12 years 
additional he will have to serve. 


Hijacking follows a pattern 


ANOTHER gang roundup last No- 
vember throws additional light on 
the operations of hijackers and serves 
to prove the sameness of their pat- 
tern of operation. In this case, the 
load taken was 220 tubs of butter 
having a wholesale value of $4,800. 
The load was picked up by a Mason 
City, Ia., trucker at a large storage 
warehouse close to downtown Chi- 
cago. At dusk, 20 miles west of Chi- 
cago a small, fast car bearing three 
men overhauled the truck and slowed 
up alongside the driver’s cab. A man 
with drawn gun stepped to the run- 
ning board and shouted: ‘Pull over. 
This is a stick up.” 

As in all cases of hijacking, the 
hijacker placed himself in such a po- 
sition that the driver’s assistant 
could not intervene without bringing 
almost certain death to the driver. 
There was nothing for the pair to do 
but stop the truck. The men were 
thrown blindfolded into the rear of 
the small car which then drove them 
to a place of captivity on the west 
side in Chicago while the truck was 
driven back to Harlem Avenue, the 
city limits. There an axle broke. 

A half hour later in a nearby alley 
the butter was transferred to a truck 
owned by the hijackers. It was driven 
a block and a half to the rear of a 
grocery store where it was unloaded 
and placed in a large old butcher 
ice box for the night. The next morn- 
ing it was again removed and was out 
of sight for two days. 

At 7 o’clock on Thanksgiving morn- 
ing, Lieutenant Kerr and his prin- 
cipal assistants stationed themselves 
in a building opposite the loading 
yard of a dairy company in a Chicago 
residential district. Disguised police 
squads were all over the neighbor- 
hood in their own private cars wait- 
ing for signals and instructions. 

The gang’s contact car drove up 
at 10:50 o’clock and the contact man 
surveyed the peaceful dairy yard and 
its environs. He departed and a half 
hour afterward the hijackers’ truck 
was spotted approaching the dairy 
company. Signals were flashed while 
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: to establish the superiority of the International 
Electric Accounting Method. Once the informa- 
y tion is registered in the cards, any or all of the 
; ODERN businesses must base their decisions data may be automatically tabulated according 
on bedrock facts. Neither claims nor super- to any given classification. The punching of the 
1 ficial analyses will suffice today. Findings must cards is the only posting operation required. 
; be checked and counter-checked to produce 


results of maximum dependability. 


International Electric Accounting and Tabulating 
Machines provide detailed, current reports with 
accuracy and greatest possible speed. By means 
of punched tabulating cards, these machines 
automatically produce facts and dependable 
figures which are a definite aid to progress and 
profits. 


It is this element of automatic action which helps 


Today, the International Electric Accounting 
Method is saving money and solving the prob- 
lems of many thousands of businesses. Find out 
how it can aid you. Detailed, descriptive litera- 
ture on request. 


Other important International Business Machines 
include International Time Recorders and Elec- 
tric Time Systems, International Industrial 
Scales, Electromatic (All-Electric) Typewriters, 
and the new Proof Machines for Banks. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 





5. MACHINES CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: an BRANCH OFFICES IN 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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Chung Hwa Kuo, the ancients called it—the 
Middle Flowery Kingdom. Nowadays, as al- 
ways, China is the land of romance and mys- 
tery. Dragon-eyed junks will greet you as your 
President Liner steams up the Whangpoo 
River towards Shanghai. Jade Street and Cloi- 
sonne Lane will offer you their treasures. 
You'll ride in a ricksha to seven-storied Lung- 
wha Pagoda, and to the Willow Pattern Tea- 
house in the old walled Native City. You'll do 
all the things you’ve dreamed of doing! 


LOW FARES - FAVORABLE EXCHANGE 


This summer is the time to go, for you can 
tour the Orient at greatly reduced roundtrip 
fares starting April 1st on President Liners. 
Moreover, your travel dollar is worth more 
in the Far East, for the favorable exchange 
makes all shore costs surprisingly low. 

President Liners sail every week from New 
York and California via Hawaii and the Sun- 
shine Route (and every other week from Seattle 
via the Short Route) to Japan, China and the 
Philippines. You can make a complete round- 
trip in a little more than six weeks. And you 
may add to this exactly as you please, stop- 
ping over anywhere and making sidetrips. 
For full details see your travel agent (his 
services are free). Or see any of our offices: 
} 604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 110 So. Dear- 
i born St., Chicago; Statler Bldg., Boston; 311 
California St., San Francisco; 514 W. Sixth 

St., Los Angeles; Washington, D. C., Toronto, 
+ Cleveland, Seattle, Portland, San Diego, Van- 
» couver and Victoria, B. C. 
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it drove into the yard and the police 
concentration began as soon as the 
contact car had followed it in. 

Twelve men were in sight and sud- 
denly they were looking into 12 
sawed-off shotguns, the holders shout- 
ing: 

“Police. Stick ’em up.” 

The hijackers had no course but 
to surrender. Seven of the men proved 
they were innocent bystanders but 
five others confessed participation in 
the hijacking gang’s operations. 


Drivers watch for clues 


IN THAT case one of the factors that 
brought detection was the alertness 
of the truck drivers in observing 
small clues. While they were con- 
fined for several hours in a dark barn, 
they noticed that light came through 
a small square opening near the 
eaves. When they were taken out to 
be released, although blindfolded, 
they kept close account of the turn- 
ings of the car and the distance cover- 
ed so that they were able to direct the 
police close to the spot of their de- 
tention. Finally cruising up and down 
the alleys, they spotted the barn with 
the square aperture under the eaves. 

The police could have made arrests 
immediately but they chose to wait 
for a-larger haul. As a result they 
recovered 200 of the 220 tubs of but- 
ter and caught the whole gang. How 
they learned of the projected sale 
they must keep a secret. This is but 
one of the benefits accruing to a sys- 
tem where aggressive operation and 
long experience bear many fruits. 

In the confessions, the men said 
they had first offered the butter for 
$1,750, but could not get the pro- 
spective buyer to give more than 
$1,400. The retail value of the 220 
tubs of that grade of butter that 
day was $7,000. The next deal was 
made at $1,900 for the cargo, less 
20 tubs. The selling agent in that 
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case was a former dairy employee, 

The system has proved again and 
again that it has additional collaterag] 
values. One night before Christmas, 
a lone truck driver was held up. Tak- 
ing advantage of his training he 
rolled out of his seat and ran into the 
shadow of a building where he hid, 
When his truck started away he fol- 
lowed in a cab, picking up two police- 
men who finally shot one of the hi- 
jackers and captured another. 

True hijacking is an enormous an- 
nual expense to the public and the 
system developed in Illinois seems to 
be the means of reducing it to small 
proportions. 

The principal centers of opération 
are in New Jersey, on the routes be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia and 
their nearby cities and in Illinois be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis and 
their lesser neighbors. But no large 
city escapes it. Newspapers pay little 
attention to it because it is not a sen- 
sational crime and the sameness of 
operation soon makes it lose its ap- 
peal to police reporters. 

Until recently it has been almost 
impossible to get convictions because 
the stolen goods could not be posi- 
tively identified and the hijackers, 
operating before dawn or after dusk, 
were protected from identification. 
The marking of goods, secretly or 
otherwise, and the schooling of driv- 
ers in observation have helped to 
remove those obstacles to justice. 

In less than three years, a remark- 
able file of information has been built 
up in Chicago, not only for Illinois 
but affecting cities far and wide, and 
the special cartage theft detail of 
police in Chicago, Cook County and 
Illinois have a smoothly working 
liaison system that is bad luck to 
hijackers. Government agents, pros- 
ecutor and judge have helped bring 
down the law on crime’s newest 
predatory system of getting an easy 
living off somebody else’s business. 





Politics at the Switchboard 


(Continued from page 34) 

way. In that year the province had 
20,316 miles of wire, 14,424 tele- 
phones, and a telephone funded debt 
of $2,388,002. By the end of 1932, 
wire mileage had risen to 293,711, 
the number of telephones to 62,635 
and the debt to $30,887,478. The in- 
terest charges on this liability were 
$1,745,513, and they were not earned 
in that year by $742,992 or in sev- 
eral preceding years. 

In 1933 the shortage increased, 
and, since the province had been com- 
pelled to seek considerable financial 
help from the Federal Government, 


it could no longer bolster the tele- 
phone system. It therefore made a 
clean breast to the people and pro- 
ceeded to salvage what it could out 
of the wreck. It has now transpired 
that something as unlooked for as an 
annual deficit had also occurred. AS 
I have just pointed out, a sinking 
fund was fundamental in the Alberta 
scheme. All seems to have gone well 
with that fund until revenues began 
to fall off, on one hand, and operating 
expenses mounted on the other. At 
all events, when the crash came, 
scarcely any sinking fund could be 
found. Back of that lies the whole 
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story of mismanagement, neglect of 
the physical structure, political ad- 
ministration rather than sound busi- 
ness administration, and the complete 
failure of primary optimism. 

Students of economic principles 
and methods will find in Alberta’s ex- 
perience an opportunity to compare 
public ownership and corporate own- 
ership. It happens that on the east- 
ern boundary of Canada there are 
three provinces—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
—which have coincidentally had their 
telephone interests in the hands of 
corporations. For informative pur- 
poses, I propose to contrast some of 
the salient results in the East with 
those of the western provinces, I will 
do this without comment. 


Public vs. private operation 


THE most suitable and convenient 
gauge for the purposes of such a 
comparison is the telephone unit, 
which corresponds to the per capita 
standard used in measuring national 
trade, national debt and so on. Let 
me, therefore, say that in 1911 each 
telephone in the Alberta system 
stood for a capital liability of $165.56. 
In 1932 that figure had risen to 
$492.13. Other things being equal, 
this advance of 200 per cent would 
not have made for trouble; but other 
things did not keep pace. Revenue 
did not. It mounted; yet not at the 
rate of fixed charges growing out of 
swelling debt. Expenses were not ad- 
justed to meet rising calls upon in- 
come. In the case of Nova Scotia, 
which was fairly typical of the other 
two eastern provinces, capital lia- 
bility per phone actually declined by 
17 per cent between 1911 and 1932. 
It was $212.74 in 1911 and $176.13 
in 1932. The company, despite the 
prevailing depression—which, by the 
way, lowered the number of tele- 
phones in the Dominion by 102,955, 
or by 7.6 per cent, as between 1931 
and 1932—had net earnings equal 
to 3.5 per cent on its common stock 
in the latter year. The other eastern 
companies did about the same. It 
should perhaps be explained that, in 
the case of corporations operating 
in the Dominion, the tolls are regu- 
lated by the Railway Commission. 

I cannot compare the tolls of state 
owned systems in the West with 
those of privately operated systems 
in the East because they are not 
available; but I have been advised 
they are lower in the West. The fact 
I have tried to emphasize, however, 
is that the capital liability per tele- 
phone unit in the West is much high- 
er than in the East. It is $465.55 in 
Manitoba, and, as I have already said, 
$492.13 in Alberta. I do not give the 
figures for Saskatchewan, because 
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@ Here’s live, vital news for thousands 
of truck buyers who have always wanted 
Reo Speedwagon performance, power, 
speed and stamina—but who have here- 
tofore been unable to pay Reo quality 
prices: 

A brilliant new Reo 112 Ton Speedwagon 
powered with the new Reo-built Silver 
Crown truck engine and featuring maxi- 
mum loading space, streamline appear- 
ance and hydraulic brakes—at the amaz- 
ingly low price of $535. 


Reo’s great new Silver Crown truck 
engine is especially designed by Reo 
engineers for fast, economical transpor- 
tation of goods. Lo-Ex pistons, valve 
seat inserts and a score of other superb 
features contribute to a wide range 
and regularity of service that formerly 
called for a much higher investment. 


Built for discriminating buyers who 
insist on quality, but must also consider 
price, the new Reo Speedwagon merits 
your immediate consideration. There is 
a wide range of Reo-built body-styles 
matched to the Reo chassis to provide 
a complete, coordinated Reo-built unit. 
You can depend on this sturdy Reo 
truck to do your job at lowest cost. 


STANDARD BODY TYPES FOR 









BeBe POWERED 
Bee WITH THE 
eT 7) SENSATIONAL 


we NEW 6 CYL. 
SILVER CROWN ENGINE 
REO-DESIGNED—REO-BUILT 
Reo Speedwagons and Trucks range from 12 to 
4-6 tons including Tractor-Trailers and 


Buses. Prices from $495 up, chassis f.o.b. 
Lansing, plustax.Specialequipmentextra. @24 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


Re MOTOR CAR CO. 
LANSING, MICH. 


NEARLY EVERY HAULING NEED 





The Cyclone Way A sturdy expansion coupling 
with enclosed heavy spring compensates for 
expansion and contraction. No breakage or 
bending. Fence stays straight. 


The Ordinary Way 
Rigid coupling can- 
not allow for expan- 
sion and contrac- 
tion of rails. Posts § 
are displaced, rails 
broken or bent. 


@ Top rail actually pulled apart as the 
metal contracts with the cold—top rail 
with “‘waves”’ in it caused as the metal 
expands with the heat! Huge repair 
bills and an unsightly fence. Guard 
against its happening to your fence by 
insisting on genuine ‘Cyclone,’ for 
Cyclone’s special coupling protects 
against effects of changing temperature. 
This is but one of the features which 
protect Cyclone Fence owners from 
repair bills and inconvenience. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK ON FENCE! 


It will take you into the facts that determine 
fence quality. It will enable you to protect 
yourself in a fence purchase. It may save you 
a costly mistake. No matter how small or large 
our fence requirements are — you need this 
ooklet before buying. Use the coupon atonce. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


General Offices: Waukegan, IIl. 
B hes in Principal Cities 





Pacific Coast Division: Standard 
Fence Company 
General Offices, Oakland, Calif. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 4121 


Please mail me without obligation a copy of your 
book, “‘Fence—How to Choose It—How to Use It.” 
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I am interested in f g app 
feet of O Industrial propert; 
ground( Cemetery property 
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the situation in that province is not 
quite on a comparable footing. On the 
other hand, the eastern liabilities per 
phone are $176.31 in Nova Scotia, 
$196.91 in New Brunswick, and 
$135.38 in Prince Edward Island. 

It should help further to an under- 
standing of this matter to glance at 
the facts as to earnings in their rela- 
tion to capital liability. Speaking 
broadly, an increase in funded debt 
in a business enterprise is not a 
menace to soundness if net earnings 
are proportionate. In the case of 
Alberta, however, that countervail 
was not present. A gross operating 
revenue of $439,846 in 1911 was suffi- 
cient to carry a liability of $2,338,- 
000 and leave a comfortable balance 
for the sinking fund. But by the end 
of 1932 a gross of $3,330,330 left a 
deficit of $742,992 and nothing for 
the sinking fund. And that was true 
of other years. 

In the East, Nova Scotia, for ex- 
ample, in 1932, was able to pay 
operating expenses, $162,842 in 
taxes, $192,346 in interest charges, 
and set apart sufficient for a fair 
dividend on common stock. The west- 
ern provinces are not taxed on their 
investment. From these facts it be- 
comes reasonably clear that debt was 
the rock on which the Alberta tele- 
phone system foundered. The east- 
ern corporations were limited in their 
borrowing to their actual credit, 
whereas the state-owned telephone 
systems of the western provinces en- 
countered no such hindrance. 

I know of no uncontrollable con- 
ditions in the West which would 
make this comparison unfair. The 
causes of the Alberta failure must, 
therefore, be sought in other direc- 
tions. I turn to the Edmonton Jour- 
nal, the leading paper in the prov- 
ince, independent as to politics, and 
quote from a recent issue: 

It is a very depressing picture that has 
been presented of the state to which the 
rural part of the Alberta provincial tele- 
phone system has been reduced. The 
Government is much to blame for hav- 
ing kept the people so much in the dark 
and having pursued a policy of drift for 
so long. How could Albertans be pre- 
pared for these revelations after pro- 
nouncements that they heard or read at 
recent dates which pictured the system 
in an altogether different light? 

There can be no doubt about the over- 
extension of the system during the 
Liberal regime. For this there was no 
excuse in the face of Mr. Wray’s warn- 
ing. Political considerations were al- 
lowed to interfere with sound adminis- 
tration to a shocking degree. 

The whole cause of public ownership 
has been prejudiced as a consequence. 
In view of this, it is hardly surprising 
that there has been considerable feeling 
for some time past that an effort should 
be made to sell the system. 


These strictures were offered by 


The Journal in sorrow rather than 
anger; for it has been a consistent 


advocate of public ownership. The 
Montreal Gazette comments: 

As a matter of fact, Alberta’s telephone 
system came to grief because it was not 
managed on approved business lines. De- 
mands were met that should have been 
rejected and money was spent unwisely, 
Public ownership of telephones has re- 
ceived a long trial in Alberta under more 
than one political party, and has been a 
failure. 


One of these political parties was 
the United Farmers of Alberta. 

It is not difficult to paraphrase 
these comments into the language 
which one candid and unbiased man 
would use in talking to another. They 
mean that business judgment was set 
aside for political considerations. I 
might further observe that some of 
the Albertan municipalities which 
ventured into public ownership on a 
large scale have also come to grief, 
So serious had become their position 
that the province had to come to their 
rescue with special legislation and 
financial aid. 


Ten millions to write off 


AS I have said, Mr. Barker, a New 
York specialist, was called in recent- 
ly, and in his report to the Govern- 
ment he recommended that $10,500,- 
000 of the telephone liability be writ- 
ten off as not being represented by 
assets, and that $4,500,000 be spent 
in putting the rural lines into fair 
operating condition. In the financial 
position of the province, hcwever, 
this suggested reconstruction work 
was impracticable; so it was decided 
to sell the rural lines in parcels to 
the highest bidders. Selling is now 
under way. In one instance a line 
which had cost $48,560 was sold for 
$2,396; and it is said this difference 
represents the measure of deteriora- 
tion that has taken place. 

I have witnessed the rise to poli- 
tical power of the Western Farmers’ 
Party which has figured conspicuous- 
ly in this matter. Even in the earlier 
years it was influentially in the back- 
ground. For a time it controlled the 
prairie legislatures, and between 
1920 and 1925 it had a sufficient num- 
ber of representatives in the House 
of Commons to hold the balance of 
power between the old parties. 

Alberta has always been one of its 
strongholds. Public ownership is the 
main plank of its platform, and, if 
this new federal group should win 
popular approval at the approaching 
general election, vast changes would 
follow. All utilities, banking, insur- 
ance and so on would pass under the 
state control. Practically everything 
would be “socialized.’’ What has hap- 
pened in Alberta must be considered 
in the light of this agrarian political 
influence in the western provinces. 
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= 3 perfect coordination. Automatic Control is the guiding 

we hand by which they become that great contribution to 

10,- ‘a modern living and modern industry — Air Conditioning. 
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THE SENSATIONAL 
4-COLOR — Instant Shift 


PENCIL for EFFICIENT 
MEN and WOMEN 


Takes the place of four ordinary colored 
Pencils . . . a flick of the thumb changes color 
with no delay in your work. Saves time, effort 
and money . .. pays for itself. Ideal for gifts. 

Four colors—red, green, blue, black. 

—- ~ | trieger . 
tandard leads procurable anywhi 
Beautiful, sturdy barrel. monroe’ 
Guaranteed against mechanical defects. 
Siini—handsome, silverlike finish... .. F 
Rolled Geld plate ................... Soe 

SED «ccnssccsores oeceewese 8.50 
DO EE FINE cocccvcccesdscescedy 12.00 

Try Norma 10 days free. If at the end of 
that time you are not thoroughly satisfied we 
will refund your money. 


4 COLORS IN ONE PENCIL 
4 PENCILS IN ONE... 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
mail coupon today 

CESS OSS SSS SSS ESSE SEESSESEEESSESE SE 

Norma Pencii Corp., Dept. 10 

150 Broadway, New York City 

Please send me Ni for 10 

trial. Enelosed is Bg nn aay yg _ 

to be returned promptly if I am not 

Satisfied. 


Name 


| 
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ACCOUNTING 


the profession that pays 


Accountants command big income. 
Thousands needed. About 12,000 
Certified Public Accountants in 
U.S. Many earn $3,000 to $20,000. 
We train you thoroughly at home 
in your spare time for C. P. A. ex- 
aminations or executive accounting 
one At Previous bookkeeping 
owledge unnecessary — we pre- 
pare you from ground up. Our 
training is supervised by Wm. B. 
Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., assisted 
by staff of C. P. A.’s. Low cost— 
easy terms. Write now for valuable 
64-page book, “Accountancy, the 
Profession that Pays,” free. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 















The school that has trained over1,200C.P. 
Dept. 4374-H Chicago, iL 
AUTOMOBILE COMPASS 


Have you ever taken the wrong road 
and traveled many miles before dis- 
covering opr mistake? This new AIR- 
PLAN YPE COMPASS constantly 
your direction of trav ic! 
windshield. Base 17-8” diameter. 
LY $1.95 POSTPAID, including 
Compensator. SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED or your money refunded if 
returned within ten days. 


DEALERS WANTED! 
HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-N4, WARREN,O. 
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Annual Meeting 


OF THE 
Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States 
WASHINGTON ©° D. C. 
April 29 to May 2 
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Two Views of NIRA 


Tue National Industrial Recovery 
Act, passed in 1933, stipulated that 
NRA, which it created, should have 
a life of two years. Under those 
terms, NRA would die in June this 
year unless something was done 
about it. A natural question was 
whether it should be allowed to die. 

A referendum vote by the member 
organizations of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce showed a great majori- 
ty favoring NRA’s demise. This did 
not imply a feeling that all the work 
attempted by NRA should be aban- 
doned. The business men proposed a 
successor for that organization and 
expressed pretty definite opinions as 
to how that successor should be built 
and operated. That was in December. 

Two months later, President 
Roosevelt, in a letter to Congress, 
urged that NRA be continued. At 
first glance, therefore, there appears 
to be a wide divergence between 
what business wants and what the 


| President thinks it should have. 


Similarity beneath the surface 


A COMPARISON of the two points of 
view, however, reveals that the diver- 
gence is in method rather than in 
aim. 

The President says: “I, therefore, 
recommend to the Congress that the 
National Industrial Recovery Act be 
extended for a period of two years.” 

The business men, as the first 
proposition in the referendum, de- 
clared: “The National Industrial Re- 
covery Act should be allowed to 
terminate in accordance with its 
present provisions.” 

But they also voted yes on the sec- 
ond proposition, which was: 

2. Prior to the expiration of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, new 
legislation should be enacted. 

This is pretty well in line with the 
President’s second suggestion: 

I recommend that the policy and 
standards for the administration of the 
Act should be further defined in order 
to clarify the legislative purpose and to 
guide the execution of the law, thus 


profiting by what we have already 
learned, 


There are other interesting paral- 
lels. 

In his third paragraph, the Presi- 
dent says: 


Voluntary submission of codes should 
be encouraged but, at the same time, if 
an industry fails voluntarily to agree 
within itself, unquestioned power must 
rest in the Government to establish in 
any event certain minimum standards of 
fair competition in commercial prac- 
tices, and, especially, adequate standards 


in labor relations. For example, child 
labor must not be allowed to return; the 
fixing of minimum wages and maximum 
hours is practical and necessary. 


Business views on these questions 
were expressed in these paragraphs: 


3. Any new legislation should be limit- 
ed to businesses engaged in, or affecting 
competition in, interstate commerce. 

4. Each industry should be permitted 
to formulate and to put into effect rules 
of fair competition which receive gov- 
ernment approval. 

5. The governmental agency should 
have only the power of approval or veto 
without power of modification or imposi- 
tion but with power to indicate condi- 
tions of approval. 

6. The governmental agency should be 
a board or tribunal appointed by the 
President. 

11. Rules of fair competition should al- 
ways contain provisions for minimum 
wages, for maximum hours of work and 
against child labor. 


The President goes on: 


The rights of employees freely to or- 
ganize for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining should be fully protected. 


The business men devoted three 
paragraphs to this question: 


8. In any new legislation it should be 
made unmistakable that collective bar- 
gaining is bargaining with representa- 
tives of all groups of employees that 
desire to act through spokesmen, with- 
out the right of a minority group to deal 
collectively or the direct right of in- 
dividual bargaining being precluded. 

9. It should be made explicit that the 
right of employees to choose their own 
representatives is to be free from co- 
ercion from any source. 

10. There should be extension of the 
condition against requiring membership 
in one type of employees’ organization 
to a condition against requirement of 
membership or non-membership in any 
type of labor organization. 


The President continues: 


We must continue to recognize that 
incorrigible minorities within any in- 
dustry, or in the whole field of trade and 
industry, should not be allowed to write 
the rules of unfair play and compel all 
others to compete upon their low level. 

We must make certain the privilege of 
cooperating to prevent unfair competi- 
tion will not be transformed into 4 
license to strangle fair competition un- 
der the apparent sanction of the law. 
Small enterprises especially should be 
given added protection against discrim- 
ination and oppression. 


On this point, business said: 


7. Rules of fair competition formulated 
by a clearly preponderant part of an in- 
dustry as suitable for the whole indus- 
try with due consideration for small 
units and approved by the governmental 
agency should be enforceable against all 
concerns in the industry. 


The President went on: 


The fundamental principles of the 
antitrust laws should be more adequate- 
ly applied. Monopolies and private price 
fixing within industries must not be al- 
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lowed nor condoned. “No monopoly 
should be private.” But I submit that, 
in the case of certain natural resources, 
such as coal, oil and gas, the people of 
the United States need government su- 
pervision over these resources devised 
for the purpose of eliminating their 
waste and of controlling their output 
and stabilizing employment in them, to 
the end that the public will be protected 
and that ruinous price cutting and in- 
ordinate profits will both be denied. 


Although business men did not 
touch on the subject of the latter part 
of the President’s paragraph, their 
thirteenth proposition paralleled its 
first sentences: 


13. There should be an opportunity 
for members of an industry to enter into 
agreements other than rules which, 
when approved by the governmental 
agency, will be enforceable against 
parties to the agreement. 


In addition, the President made one 
other suggestion and business men 
made two. The President said: 


In the development of this legislation 
I call your attention to the obvious fact 
that the way to enforce laws, codes and 
regulations relating to industrial prac- 
tices is not to seek to put people in jail. 
We need other and more effective means 
for the immediate stopping of practices 
by any individual or by any corporation 
which are contrary to these principles. 


The business men concluded: 


12. There should, upon reasonable no- 
tice, be an express right of termination 
corresponding to the right of initiation 
and presentation of rules of fair com- 
petition which have been approved and 
a similar right in the governmental 
agency. i 

14. The new legislation should make 
clear that its provisions so far as com- 
pliance with them is concerned, super- 
sede any other statute which might ap- 
pear to conflict. 





American Business 


Policies 


REPRESENTATIVES of every field 
of American business will gather in 
Washington April 29 to discuss com- 
mon problems and to map a course 
for the coming year. The occasion is 
the twenty-third annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

The theme for this year’s sessions 
is “American Business Policies.” 
Specific policies for the varied lines 
of endeavor which make up the busi- 
hess total will be discussed at group 
and luncheon meetings led by ac- 
knowledged authorities. Several of 
these group meetings will discuss 
situations brought about by the New 
Deal. “Business Under Codes” and 
“Taxation” will be considered April 
29. “The Federal Budget,” ‘National 
Safeguards,” “The Labor Relations 
Bill,” “The Government’s Relation to 
the Power Industry” will be taken up 
at later sessions. 

The meeting will close with a gen- 
eral session Thursday, May 2. 
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A wife often wonders how she and her 
husband can provide financial indepen- 
dence for their later years ... and still 
be prepared to meet her own heavy ex- 
penses ... should her husband die un- 
expectedly. His unpaid debts—the sup- 
port of the family — or the education 
of the children — could be staggering 
burdens. 


In California there lives a widowed 
mother who discovered that North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance not only 
builds a reserve for old-age income, 
but also protects a family in financial 
emergencies. 


“Soon after my marriage,’ she writes, 
“ny husband brought up the subject of 
insurance. Sometimes it was not easy to 
meet the payments on the policies and 
meant real self-denial, But it gave us 


One Mortgage 


_ and Avorps another 





A /MOTHER 








ne 
standing in the business world and was an 
untold help after my husband’s illness and 
death... settling all debts and freeing 
our home of mortgage. 


“Then followed months of illness to 
myself—hospital, nurse and doctor bills, 
that ate up the reserve... but I am most 
grateful to have had it, instead of being 
forced to mortgage my home again to 
settle bills. In no other way could we have 
saved as much.” 


One may leave his children father- 
less, but he need not leave them home- 
less! The safe way to offset any mort- 
gage—and insure a family’s financial 
independence—is to own adequate life 
insurance in a strong company like the 
Northwestern Mutual. Mail coupon be- 
low for booklet. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
Lizk INSURANCE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Without obligation, please send me 
your booklet-—“AND THIS MAKES 
SURE THE HOME WILL BE YOURS.” 











The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, now total 
a billion dollars—a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and protection of 
more than 600,000 policyholders with over three and a half billions of insurance in force. 





Tu NEVER 


NEED ANY MORE” 


Time for some high pressure selling? No. 
Time for some high powered thinking. 
What this salesman needs is sdeas. What 


this dealer needs is help. 


Modern salesmanship only begins with 
selling the dealer. The real job is to help 
the dealer sell the consumer. On his 
shelves are hundreds—even thousands — 
of items. To get the breaks, your product 


must make its own breaks— be so shrewdly 


priced, packaged, styled, displayed, mer- 





“and the way 
its been moving 
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chandised, that it sells with little or no 


dealer dependence. 


We have noticed that, faced with a mar- 
keting or merchandising problem, manuv- 
facturers of packaged goods have thought 
of the American Can Company as a logical 
source of help. They have realized, per- 
haps, that to build successful packages and 


point-of-sales displays we have had to 


AMERICAN 
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know something about markets and con- 
sumers, and the whole broad field of retail 
merchandising. They have assumed that 
with our daily contact with many and 
varied marketing problems, we must have 


quite a bit of information. 


Our experience-background, our studies 


and other data, have been of value. Pos- 


sibly they can be for you. We suggest that 


you drop a line to our Sales Promotion 
Department. We should be glad to talk 
things over with you and contribute what 


we Can. 





Why does American Can Company concern 
itself with problems of retail merchandising? 
Our reasons are the same as yours. We cannot 
sell more packages than you sell for us—yoxu 


cannot sell more than the consumer buys. The 
consumer is our common goal. 
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TWO SIDES OF THE 
HOUR GLASS 


ime applies ¢wo tests to an insurance company. 
One test is concerned with the /ength of time 
—the other with its shortness. 

In selecting an insurance company, the ex- 
perienced buyer asks, first, “How /ong is the 
company’s record of distinguished service?” Then 
he asks: “Will I get service in the shortest pos- 
sible time?” 

For /ength of service, the Hartford points to 

125 years of square dealing 
—payment of legitimate 
claims in cash. As for the 
speed of service the Hartford 
has some 17,000 agents; 
Western Union offices in the 
United States or Canadian 
National Telegraphs offices in Canada have on 
file the name and address of the nearest repre- 
sentative of the Hartford, for the convenience of 
anyone asking for this information in time of 
trouble. Thus Hartford protection goes hand in 
hand with you everywhere and 125 years of time 
have built this company which now saves you 
time—when time saved means trouble saved. 
If you want Hartford nation-wide insurance service, see the nearest 


Hartford Agent or ask any licensed broker to place your insurance in 
the Hartford which writes practically every form of insurance except life. 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO. 


HARTFORD © CONNECTICUT 
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In the Woof! 


(Continued from page 30) 

lina Board to investigate at point of 
production. Two months later a re- 
port was reveived at New York that 
the factory production records had 
been carefully examined, and the de- 
positions of owner, plant manager, 
mechanics, and machine operators 
taken—but all without avail. North 
Carolina had one more clue, however, 
it was stated, and was trying to locate 
a young negress who had worked on 
one of the underwear machines a long 
time ago, but whose whereabouts 
were now unknown. 

Another month passed. Then a 
flash came from North Carolina that 
the machine operator, one Mamie 
Brown, had been found, but that un- 
fortunately she no longer lived in 


| Asheville, having married a Birming- 


ham negro, one Jefferson Black, who 
used to run a pool parlor in Bir- 
mingham, but who, the North Caro- 
lina Board had reason to believe, was 
now running a numbers racket in New 
Orleans. Wires to the New Orleans 
Board to locate Mrs. Black elicited the 
response in less than a week that Mrs. 
Black had quarreled with her hus- 
band, had departed New Orleans, and 
was now living with a sister, one Mrs. 
Joseph Johnson, somewhere in New 
York City. 


The investigation comes home 


THIS information electrified the 
New York standards authorities. The 
case had, so to speak, come home to 
roost. A detail of investigators was 
assigned forthwith to comb Harlem 
for the missing Mamie. After diligent 
search the witness was found and 
haled before the Federal Board of 
Universal Standards for the First 
District of New York. A date was set 
for hearing, and Klotz, a mere shadow 
of his former rotund self, was sum- 
moned to appear. 

The morning of the hearing dawned 
bright and clear. Country clubs called 
seductively through open windows to 
the three commissioners seated on 
the bench in Federal Building. Black 
née Brown was on the stand. The chief 
inspector was conducting the exam- 
ination. 

“Were you employed by Cotton 
Mills, Inc., of Asheville, N. C., on or 
about January 1, 1936?” he asked the 
witness. 

“Yas, suh!” 

“Did you work on an underwear 
machine?” 

“T sho’ did!” 

“T now hand you a pair of gentle- 
man’s—er—undergarments, marked 
‘Exhibit A’, and also labeled ‘United 
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States Grade A’, and ask whether you 
recognize them.” 

The negress took the garment and 
examined it. 

“Ise does!” 

“Do you see anything unusual 
about this garment?” 

“No, suh!” 

“Please examine it closely and tell 
the board what, if anything, you find 
—in the woof!” 

The witness looked bewildered. 

“In the woof!’ the examiner re- 
peated with some show of irritation. 
“Down there at the lower edge of the 
left leg.” 

“OQ!” said Mamie with evident re- 
lief. She reexamined the garment, 
then announced brightly: “Dey’s 
some threads pult.” 

The commissioners leaned forward. 

“Threads pulled?” one of them 
asked. 

“Yas, suh!” 

“How many threads?” 

“F'o’ a? 

“Please tell the board how four 
threads got pulled.” 

“Well, Jedge,” explained Mamie, 
“threads gits pult sometimes. Gits 
pult on splinters. Lots ob ways 
threads gits pult.” Thus enlightened 
the three commissioners went into a 
huddle. After five minutes one of 
them beckoned the chief inspector. 

“Mr. Inspector,” one commissioner 
asked. “What tolerance is permitted 
in the government standards with re- 
gard to missing threads in the woof 
or in the warp of fabrics?” The chief 
inspector colored. He didn’t know. 


Variations in the standards 


“ISN’T it the fact,” the commission- 
er continued proudly, “that in Volume 
825 of the Books of Government 
Standards, on page 1,006 thereof, it 
is stated that the tolerance as to un- 
derdrawers shall be six threads?” 

The inspector half turned to an as- 
sistant. 

“How about it, Dick?” he whis- 
pered. The assistant stood up. 

“That is correct now, Mr. Com- 
missioner,” he declared. “But at the 
time the seizure was made in this 
case, more than a year ago, the toler- 
ance was only three threads. The reg- 
ulations have been amended several 
times since then.” 

Once more the commissioners went 


into a huddle. When they came out of | 
it their spokesman announced the de- 


cision. “This board,’ he intoned, 
“hereby reprimands the respondent 
Klotz for failure to inspect each and 
every garment offered by him for 
Sale. The co-respondent Withered & 
Grey company is likewise reprimand- 
ed, as is also the co-respondent Cotton 
Mills, Inc. Case dismissed. All costs 
to be borne by the Government.” 
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Let the Foresight of ERIE 
Find the One Site for You 


eLet Erie help you find that new plant or new location. 













The last few years disturbed the map of industry. Markets, 





workers, even sources of supply have shifted. Manufactur- 






ing profits depend on access to all of these. 






The shifts have been so rapid it is hard to follow their 






trend. If they perplex you, ask Erie. We can tell you of 





markets and materials, labor supply, taxes, real estate values, 
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We study, chart and analyze these changes constantly. 






Call on this army of facts to help you win your fight 





for profits. There is no charge for the service. Write 






the Industrial Commissioner, Erie Railroad, Cleveland. 
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Permanence 


Dix possessions 
which give us the most joy 
and satisfaction are those of 
permanent value, which can 
be treasured through years 
and perhaps generations. 


You can safeguard for 
yourself and your family the 
standard of living, the sur- 
roundings, the background 
which are part of their lives. 
Life insurance gives perma- 
nence to those things which 
make life worth living. Send 
for our booklet which tells 
how. 





LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON, MassacHUSETTS 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “Answer- 
ing an Important Question.” 
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“How do you have such 
clean waiter?” 


“We use Reading 
Genuine Puddled 
Wroughi Iron Pipe 
—it costs us less be- 
cause it lasts so much 
longer.” 


For information regarding 
your pipe problems, write 


READING IRON COMPANY 


LPHIA 





SCIENCE AND INVENTION HAVE NEVER FOUND A SATISFACTORY SUBSTITUTE 
FOR GENUINE PUDOLED WROUGHT IRON 


The Factor Finds Fresh Fields 


(Continued from page 32) 
September its normal shipments to- 
taled about $115,000. It could readily 
sell enough to permit shipments of 
$150,000 a month during the rest of 
the year. 

But, with more than $100,000 tied 
up in accounts receivable, this con- 
cern was hampered in financing pro- 
duction to such an extent that its 
shipments were necessarily reduced 
one-third below what they might have 
been. 

Finally factoring was adopted. As 
rapidly as goods were shipped, the 
accounts receivable were turned into 
cash. The $100,000 received from the 
factors was used in financing produc- 
tion. As a result, about $200,000 more 
product could be, and actually was, 
shipped during the last four months 
of the year than would otherwise 
have been possible and the manufac- 
turer’s net profit was increased by a 
little more than $20,000. 


Custom limited factoring 


EVIDENTLY many concerns in many 
industries could always have bene- 
fited by factoring. But for more than 
a hundred years it was taken for 
granted that factoring was applicable 
only to the various branches of the 
textile industry—silk, cotton, wool, 
and later, rayon. That undoubtedly 
was because both the factors and 
their potential customers outside the 
textile field had been more or less 
bound by tradition—tradition based 
on conditions which existed when all 
American industries were infant in- 
dustries, but which had been quietly 
changing as industry developed, and 
changing rapidly during the past five 
years. 

The factors subscribed to the “‘shoe- 
maker-stick-to-your-last” maxim— 
the “last” in this case being the tex- 
tile industry. The industries which 
might have been using factors but 
had not probably were held back by 
the almost universal “‘my-business-is- 
different” obsession. 

The depression has effectively 
broken down many traditional busi- 
ness methods and beliefs. For our- 
selves, our traditions began to 
crumble when we found our volume 
falling off because of the slump in 
textile manufacturing. That prompt- 
ed us to study the possibilities of find- 
ing clients in other fields. We found 
that the changed financial conditions 
had in some industries developed a 
need that had never before existed 
for the services that factors render. 








In others which could always have 
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used factors advantageously, the 
need for their services had become 
acute. 

In the beginning, it was chiefly the 
highly seasonal nature of the textile 
industry that gave birth to factoring. 
In preparation for a very short sell- 
ing season, a mill ordinarily builds up 
its inventories for two or three 
months—a period in which much is 
going out for pay rolls, materials and 
the like, and nothing is coming in. 

All this means that, from the time 
a mill starts laying out cash for its 
season’s production, as much as five 
to seven months may elapse before 
any money is received for the goods. 
In the early days few banks were 
able or willing to finance a mill on 
the large scale required. So, to bridge 
the time between the shipment of the 
goods and the maturity of the ac- 
counts receivable, factoring was de- 
veloped. The factor also on occasion 
advances money against the inven- 
tory. Such advances are liquidated by 
the seasonable sales of the inventory. 

Other young American industries 
of a hundred or so years ago, al- 
though many of them were more or 
less seasonal, did not have a financial 
problem so difficult as that of the 
textile mills. Their seasonal financial 
requirements could usually be han- 
dled through the banks. 

But the depression changed that 
for many concerns. Many which had 
formerly had ample working capital 
suffered such losses that they finally 
found themselves hampered in their 
operations for lack of sufficient work- 
ing capital. Too large a part of it was 
tied up in accounts receivable. Even 
when, as sometimes happened, they 
could get business enough to fill their 
plants, they had to pass it up because 
their shrunken capital was insuffi- 
cient to finance pay rolls, material 
purchases and accounts receivable. 
The wage and hours provisions of 
NRA accentuated these conditions in 
many cases. A considerable number 
of such concerns could have financed 
the additional production if they 
could have released the capital tem- 
porarily frozen in their accounts re- 
ceivable. These, in several industries, 
constituted new potential markets 
for us. 

Other companies which had form- 
erly helped out their working capi- 
tal by borrowing from banks found 
that source either dried up through 
bank failures or restricted because of 
the universal desire of banks to re- 
main highly liquid. Factoring their 
accounts receivable was the only 
source of ready money with which to 
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Sundstrand Model Accounting Machine, one of three 

types produced by Underwood Elliott Fisher with a 

wide variety of models in each. There is an Under- 

wood Elliott Fisher Machine for every accounting 

purpose... backed by an organization of ace 

machine specialists and by nation-wide, company- 
owned service facilities. 





UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER *™ 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


no obligation 


“ANTIQUE* 
ACCOUNTING 
METHODS” 


... Said the Sales Manager 
“Simply can’t back up 
Modern Selling!” 


* Refers to all obsolete accounting 
«band or machine methods. 


NTIQUE ACCOUNTING is too big a load 

to carry,” continued the Sales Manager. 

“It breaks down customer good-will with its 

billing errors...invites collection difficulties 

because statements go out late...it can’t give 
me the timely figure facts I need!” 
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Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Ma- 
chines take the grief out of accounting and 
put greater speed, accuracy and flexibility in. 
They get statements into the mail on time... 
maintain books in perpetual balance...keep 
figure facts constantly on tap...supply a di- 
versity of information about a business with- 
out duplication of effort. 


Why not allow an Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Representative to call and without obligation 
give you complete information...show you 
how Underwood Elliott Fisher Machines 
can increase organization efficiency...decrease 
accounting costs. Mail the coupon today. 


Accounting Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD 
ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Accounting Machines. .Typewriters.. Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Accounting Machine Division 


Mail coupon Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 


342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please tell me more about Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Machine Accounting. 





Address 














AN INVITATION 


————— 


To the 
American Business Man: 


THe Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States invites you to at- 
tend its Twenty-third Annual Meeting, 
to be held in Washington, April 29 
to May 2, 1935. 

This assembly will mark a further impor- 
tant step in formulating national business posi- 
tion regarding national economic policy. 

What business has done, what it is now 
doing and what it has yet to do to accomplish 
its larger purposes and fulfill its larger responsi- 
bilities will be reviewed. 

How government and business can best 
proceed to advance the national interest, meet 
current problems and lay the basis for sustained, 
permanent recovery will be considered from a 
practical viewpoint. 

What adjustments must be made to insure 
orderly progress and what effects they will have 
on all types of industry and trade will be brought 
under broad scrutiny. 

Opportunity will be provided for full and 
free discussion of these far-reaching questions. In 


this you are asked to participate. 


PRESIDENT 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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finance their production. Another 
good market for us, opened up by 
the depression. 

| __Even concerns which had no such 
immediate financial problems, on find- 
ing what factoring was doing for 
others in their industry, decided to 
reap the advantages that come to any 
business from increased working 
capital. All these constitute a good- 
sized market that could probably 
have been developed years ago if 
tradition had not had such a grip on 
them—and on us. 

There are two tests which deter- 
mine whether or not a concern can 
avail itself of a factor’s service. 

First is the type of customer to 
which a concern sells. Since the fac- 
tor assumes all credit losses, the 
client’s sales must be made only to 
customers on which credit informa- 
tion is available. Such, of course, are 
department stores, wholesalers, chain 
stores, specialty retailers, mail order 
houses and other manufacturers. Ob- 
viously concerns which sell to stores 
so small that no credit information 
is available on them are not suitable 
for factoring. Also, if a manufac- 
turer sells direct to the consumer 
or through dealer distributors on the 
instalment plan his financing cannot 
properly be handled by factors. In 
this latter class are refrigerators, 
automobiles and oil burners. In such 
cases the manufacturer uses the 
special finance companies organized 
to handle that type of sales. 


Large volume is necessary 


THE total volume of sales is the 
other determining test. While no hard 
and fast rules can be laid down on 
this we find that total sales should 
not as a rule be less than $500,000 a 
year if factoring is to be feasible. It 
usually takes about that minimum 
volume to absorb the overhead a fac- 
tor must assume for the office work of 
bookkeeping, credit checking, collec- 
tions and the like. There are, how- 
ever, special cases where a factor is 
warranted in taking on a company 
whose business falls below a half mil- 
lion a year. Obviously one case would 
be a concern which sells to only a 
few large, rated accounts. 

Several lines of business aside from 
the textile industry pass these tests. 
Among them are the manufacturing 
of china, crockery, glassware, shoes, 
clothing, household electrical appli- 
ances, furniture—in short nearly any 
industry which sells to large retail- 
ers or wholesalers on open credit. 

Concerns in all of these lines are 
now using factors. Most of them have 
accepted the idea in the past five 
years—which shows that it pays to 
brush aside all traditional ideas as to 
who can buy what you have to sell. 
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Only One of the Hands 


He held only a minor place at 
the plant. But at home he was 
the head; by his death a house- 
hold has lost its only supporter. 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


enables the employer to give due 
recognition to the importance of 
such a worker to his family. 


We invite inquiries 
from Employers 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 








NCES 


Provide Permanent 


PROTECTION 


A sturdy Stewart Non-Climbable 
Chain Link Wire Fence stands as a 
sentinel of protection 24 hours a 


day. 

Bioware Fences have all the usual 
features of protective Fence PLUS 
other exclusive features, such as— 

..- . Beam construction—admit- 
tedly superior to pipe—witness its 
use in bridge and skyscraper con- 
struction. 

. . . Integral one-piece extension 
arm, 

. . . Woven-in features. 

(Elimination of bands, bolts, etc.) 

. . . Stiff leg bracing. 

(Terminal posts braced and trussed.) 

For proof of our claims have a 
Stewart representative show you 
actual samples of Stewart Fence 
and structural details. 


Write for his name and address. 


THE STEWART IRON 


Inc. 


WORKS COMPANY, 
104 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Labor’s Quarrel with the President 


(Continued from page 24) 

This dispute was never decided be- 
cause the conferees branched off into 
discussing the form of ballot to be 
used and the formulation of rules for 
the election. Many months later, the 
dispute was taken to the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in Wilmington where the 
Department of Justice asked for an 
injunction which would open the way 
for an independent election of em- 
ployee representatives. 

Not only was this injunction 
denied, but the court held that Sec- 
tion 7a of the Recovery Act was void 
and unconstitutional when applied 
to companies not engaged in inter- 
state commerce. A major setback for 
labor. 

The disputes involving the Harri- 
man Hosiery Company and the Budd 
Manufacturing Company, resulting 
in strikes and elections, also were 
slow of adjustment by the NRA and 
the National Labor Board. 

In March, 1934, workers in the 
Carnegie Steel Corporation plant at 
Duquesne, Pa., asked the Labor 
Board for elections so they might 
choose spokesmen for collective bar- 
gaining. The board decided in favor 
of the petition in May, but fixed no 
date for the election. 

The company union elections were 
scheduled for June. Labor board 
officials and officers of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation had discussed the elec- 
tion in the Carnegie plant. The em- 
ploying company was unwilling to 
allow an independent government- 
supervised election on the terms set 
forth by the labor board officials. In 
the meantime the employee repre- 
sentation plan election was held in 
June without participation by the 
Labor Board which was by then get- 
ting discouraged because it found it- 
self unable to obtain prompt enforce- 
ment of its decisions. 

On June 30, 1934, the National 
Board went out of existence when 
the President created its successor, 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
with Lloyd K. Garrison as chairman, 
as the father of all labor boards. 


Courts review board orders 


AT this time there happened to be 
a strike threat in the steel industry 
and shortly after the creation of the 
National Labor Relations Board the 
President formed the National Steel 
Labor Relations Board to handle 
labor problems in that industry. The 
election petition in the Carnegie 
plant was filed with the Steel Board 
about September, 1934, and in De- 


cember the Board granted the re- 
quest and ordered an election. The 
Executive Order setting up the Na- 
tional Labor Board and the Steel 
Board states that appeals from de- 
cisions may be filed in the form of a 
request for review by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

The Steel Board gave the Carnegie 
Company one week to submit its pay 
rolls since only through checking of 
the pay rolls can the names of those 
entitled to vote in elections be ascer- 
tained. 

Just before the week expired coun- 
sel for the company union asked the 
circuit court to review the Board’s 
ruling. This meant further delay. 
Whichever side loses, an appeal will 
be taken to the higher court. Thus 
there will be additional delay. Delay 
frustrates the union desire for 
prompt election of spokesmen for col- 
lective bargaining. 

Within a year after the passage of 
the Recovery Act, the unions which 
had been “on the job” at the begin- 
ning had enrolled their maximum 
membership. Those organizations 
which had expected the Administra- 
tion to do the work of enrolling mem- 
bers for them were disillusioned. But 
so were some of the more militant 
unions which had used their own best 
efforts to organize. 


Enforcement delays irked labor 


THE disillusionment came about 
when the unions failed to obtain 
what they had expected, quick en- 
forcement of Section 7a. The unions 
would appeal to the regional labor 
boards. The side that lost would ap- 
peal to the National Labor Relations 
Board. There were hearings, con- 
ferences, interminable arguments. If 
the National Board sided with the 
employee it would refer the case to 
the Department of Justice. More con- 
ferences on the evidence. Delay in 
presentation of the case to the courts. 
The Department of Justice moved 
cautiously. 

Organized labor felt that only 
through some assistance by the Gov- 
ernment could it cope with the delay 
in obtaining prompt action on Sec- 
tion 7a cases and especially with the 
widespread growth of employee rep- 
resentation plans. Last winter Sen- 
ator Wagner fostered a bill to out- 
law the company-supported union. 
Employers attacked the bill as a 
measure to turn the control of Ameri- 
can industry to “a national labor 
monopoly.” The fight was carried to 
the unions with the demand that the 
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Liendends of 
S atistaction 





PROPERLY COOLED WATER BRINGS CON- 
TENTMENT AND INCREASED EFFICIENCY 
TO YOUR OFFICE STAFF 


Every day, more and more offices 
are being equipped with Frigidaire 
Water Coolers—because Frigidaire 
—wherever installed—brings im- 
mediate satisfaction. Convenient, 
accessible and properly cooled 
drinking water will add immeasur- 
ably to your own comfort as well as 
to that of your employees. 

Many office managers and execu- 
tives believe that a Frigidaire Water 
Cooler is just as essential to the 
smooth-running of the wheels of 
business as are filing cabi- 
nets, typewriters and tele- 
phones. 

Under certain provisions 
of the N.H.A., it is possible 





to install a Frigidaire Water Cooler | 
with no down payment and with | 
three years to pay. Let our repre- | 


sentative assist you with the details 
and make all necessary arrange- 
ments of financing. 

If you wish to modernize your 
office with Frigidaire Water Cool- 
ers... if you wish to see the proof 
how Frigidaire can save you money 


.. write Frigidaire Corporation, | 


Subsidiary of General Motors Cor- 
poration, Dayton, Ohio. 


In large or small offices—wherever 
there is a need for properly cooled 
water—there is Frigidaire equipment 


Motors products. 


Frigidaire 


WATER Cc 





OOLING 


EQUIPMENT 








Government supervise the election of 
labor uhion officials and that the 
unions incorporate so that their 
officers would be legally liable for 
their acts. 

The Wagner bill died. Another 
major labor defeat. 

At about the same time, organized 
labor suffered two additional re- 
verses. Out of the convocation of 
code authorities in March, 1934, labor 
had hoped would come a shortening 
of hours and a proportionate wage 
increase. That was the “ten and ten” 
program. Nothing happened. One 
union, some six months later, suc- 
ceeded in having the President, by 
executive order, reduce hours ten 


| per cent and increase wages in pro- 


portion. 


Minorities win their rights 


THE second reverse, another major 
defeat, was the agreement arranged 


| by the President with automobile 


of a size and type precisely suited to | 
the need. And it is engineered to meet | 
the high standards set for all General | 


manufacturers and the A. F. of L., 
that averted the automobile strike on 
| March 25, 1934, and resulted in the 
| establishment of ‘proportional rep- 
resentation” instead of “majority 
rule.’”’ The National Labor Board had 
previously made several decisions 
favoring spokesmen of the majority 
of the workers as agents for all the 
employees in a plant or industrial 
| unit. 
| For industry, the automobile 
agreement was a major victory. It 
opened the way for employers to deal 
with majorities, minorities or even 
individuals. This was industry’s in- 
terpretation of Section 7a and Gen- 
eral Johnson and Mr. Richberg sup- 
ported it. ( 

The effect of the 1934 automobile 
agreement on organized labor cannot 
| be exaggerated. It placed the A. F. of 

L. on the defensive and had a devas- 

tating effect on its status. It shat- 

tered the morale of the National 
| Labor Board, reducing its precedents 
| to so much paper. After this agree- 
| ment, organized labor began holding 
itself aloof from labor boards and a 
rise in strikes was noted. At the same 
time those employers who favored 
| the automobile agreement form of 
settlement pushed organization of 
company unions and refused to settle 
strikes and disputes on terms other 
than those provided for in that settle- 
ment. 

To the unions the agreement meant 
a revitalizing of the company-domi- 
nated union which they had hoped 
was on the way out and to the 
employees it meant the beginning of 
the works council plan of collective 
bargaining, in which all groups are 
represented and the negotiations are 
limited to the individual plants. 

In the meantime the Weirton case, 
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which had almost been literally 
pushed into the courts on the in- 
sistence of the Federation of Labor, 
was on the calendar. Last May, or- 
ganized labor suffered another defeat 
in this case when Federal District 
Court Judge Nields in Wilmington, 
Del., denied a preliminary injunction 
to restrain the Weirton Steel Com- 
pany from interfering with an inde- 
pendent election supervised by the 
National Labor Board. There was a 
touch of irony in the decision which 
was based on the Norris-LaGuardia 
Anti-injunction Act, adopted by Con- 
gress several years ago on labor’s 
insistence. This Act prevents issuance 
of a preliminary injunction in the 
Federal Courts without a formal 
hearing of witnesses in open court. 
The decision in this case, as explain- 
ed above, has gone against organized 
labor. 

Even in the case of the Houde 
Company of Buffalo where labor won 
a victory of first magnitude, the vic- 
tory turned out to be fruitless. In 
this case the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board decided that the employ- 
er is obligated to bargain exclusively 
with the representatives elected by 
the majority of the employees in any 
given collective-bargaining unit and 
to endeavor in good faith to arrive at 
a collective agreement relating to 
that unit. It stated that this did not 
mean that a minority or any em- 
ployee did not have the right to pre- 
sent grievances or to confer with the 
employer “or to associate themselves 
and act for their mutual aid and pro- 
tection.” 

This decision was handed down last 
August but employers refused to 
abide by it. The Houde Company de- 
fied the board. After some delay, 
prodded again by organized labor, 
the Department of Justice took the 
case to the courts. But labor gained 
very little. 

In case after case that followed, 
upon a ruling by the National Labor 
Relations Board that an election 
should be held, employers acted al- 
most as a unit. They asked for 
court review of the election order. 
Among the election cases held up in 
this way are those of the Firestone 
and Goodrich Rubber companies and 
the Bendix Company. 


Industrial truce dies down 


THESE events gradually caused the 
organized labor forces to conclude 
that the Roosevelt Administration 
had decided not to press for enforce- 
ment of Section 7a. By the beginning 
of November the President’s October 
proposal for an industrial truce had 
all but vanished. 

Negotiations for an accord in the 
Steel industry broke down almost on 
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“Far East’’ 
—in Chinese 





SPEEDWAY TO THE ORIENT! 
GO EMPRESS! 


But there’s also charm aboard an “Empress.” Afternoon tea beside the 
pool...smart, yet friendly and informal. Service is courteous and effi- 
cient... but pleasing. Rooms are luxurious and spacious... yet cozy 
and comfortable as your own home. 


DIRECT TO YOKOHAMA... 10 days... shortest, fastest crossing to the 
Orient. Empress of Asia, Empress of Russia. 


BY WAY OF HAWAII. . . Take three days more and see glamorous Hono- 
lulu. Sail on the largest, fastest liner on the Pacific, the Empress of 
Japan ... or her running mate, the Empress of Canada. You'll enjoy 
a visit to Hawaii...the beauty and quiet charm of these mid-Pacific 
islands have an irresistible appeal to every traveller. 


Frequent sailings from Vancouver (trains to ship-side) and Victoria to 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Manila. If you 
sail from Los Angeles or San Francisco, connect with an “Empress” at 
Honolulu. Orient fares include passage to and from Seattle. Reduced 
Summer round-trip fares... First Class and Tourist Class. Low-cost Third 
Class on all ‘““Empresses.” Also all-expense personally-conducted tours. 
ROUND-THE-WORLD ... Wide variety of routes. Stop-overs to suit your 
purse and inclinations. Take 90 days or two full years, First Class and 
Tourist Class . . . at surprisingly low rates. Ask for programmes of 
inclusive-cost tours. 

MAPS » BOOKLETS : RATES... Information from youR OWN TRAVEL 
AGENT or any Canadian Pacific office: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Montreal, and 33 other cities in United States and Canada. 


SPANS THE WORLD 





























































HOW WOULD 


YOU 


LIVE ON 


2 2 A WEEK? 


VER stop to think what you would 

do with a total income of $22 a 
week? Spend a moment figuring—and 
you'll quickly conclude that these 
thrifty millions who do it week after 
week are pretty good managers. 

Visit their homes for a close-up. 
You’ll see children somehow well-fed 
— sent to school neatly, warmly 
dressed. You'll see plain but comfort- 
able homes. 

But back of it all—the constant 
fear that one misfortune may sink 
them helplessly into debt. 

Industry is striving to reduce the 
hazards of this nip-and-tuck battle 
for existence. Factories are run with 
little profit to keep men working. 

But when a man does find himself 
‘buried in uncontrollable debt—he 
needs first of all a loan to relieve the 
pressure of financial worry. Then— 
of equal importance—he needs expert 
help in money management. House- 
hold offers to such families a complete 
plan of home money management— 
and for the woman, a constructive 
education in methods of buying to 
stretch dollars as much as 20%. This 
service is available to any family 
whether customers of ours or not. 

May we send you free copies of our 
Household money management plan 
and a sample from the “Better Buy- 
manship” library? It will interest 
you to know what Household does to 
help families out of financial distress. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





HovseHoip Finance Corporation NB 4 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free copies of your 
“Money Management” plan and a sample 
from the “Better Buymanship” library. 


Name.........--- 





Street. 





City State 














the eve of a settlement that was 
based on proposed terms somewhat 
similar to those in the automobile 
settlement. 

Organized labor resentment 
against the Administration was 
fanned by failure to make progress 
in having a second labor spokesman 
added to the Recovery Board. Also 
labor’s struggle to obtain representa- 
tives on code authorities and on NRA 
administrative boards had apparent- 
ly made no headway. 

The controversy between’ the 
American Newspaper Guild and the 
daily newspaper publishers which 
culminated in the President’s letter 
to the National Labor. Relations 
Board in January curtailing its pow- 
er over labor disputes under the 
newspaper code and other codes, was 
considered a direct blow at organized 
labor. 

The Labor Board has been labor’s 
pet and the diminution of its prestige 
in this instance was shocking to the 
labor morale. 


Labor attacks Richberg 


LABOR’S' smoldering resentment 
finally broke out in direct attacks on 
Mr. Richberg by Messrs. Green and 
John L. Lewis, the mine union lead- 
er who blamed the former railway 
union lawyer for the fact that labor 
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was ignored in the recent negotia- 
tions for \extension of the automo- 
bile code. 

Turning toward Congress, the Fed- 
eration of Labor is now pressing for 
passage of the 30-hour bill, having 
failed to obtain administrative en- 
dorsement for this measure. 

If the bill shows strength, direct 
Administration opposition to it is 
expected. 

The Wagner trades dispute bill, 
recently presented again, is being 
held as a possible trading measure 
that may be substituted for the 
shorter hours bill. 

Organized labor, while hoping for 
Administration favor, may find itself 
compelled to accept the Administra- 
tion’s neutrality as its sole ray of 
comfort in the months to come. 

If the Wagner bill again fails of 
enactment, labor will be thrown back 
on economic action, on its own organ- 
izational work and on its resourceful- 
ness in winning converts to its cause. 

The Administration, embarrassed 
by the labor pressure for the 30-hour 
bill, nettled by the union insistence 
on the prevailing rate of wages be- 
ing written into the relief bill and 
believing that it has “played labor’s 
game” in writing Section 7a into the 
NIRA, is not disposed to move too 
rapidly in the direction of the union 
side for the present. 





The Holding Company 


(Continued from page 25) 
light and power holding companies. 


13- Isn’t the holding company regu- 
lated? 


To some extent by states and prob- 
ably in some of its activities by the 
Securities Exchange Commission 
but, in general, as a separate institu- 
tion it is not regulated. 


14- Not even by the antitrust laws? 
Or isn’t a holding company a trust? 


The utility holding company is not 
a trust in the ordinary meaning of 
the term, although only recently the 
Department of Justice has taken ac- 
tion to require a holding company to 
divest itself of the securities of a 
competitor. The operating side of the 
power industry being regulated 
raises no question of monopoly and, 
therefore, its activities are not chal- 
lenged under antitrust laws. 


15: What is the present complaint 
against holding companies? 

Many charges are made but the 
most general argument against them 


is that they have outlived their use- 
fulness to industry. 


More specifically it is frequently 
charged that holding companies do 
not share with the consumers the 
benefits which their services make 
possible. 


16: How do the holding companies 
reply to these charges? 


The principal reply is that the leg- 
islation is an indictment of a whole 
industry whereas the “evils” com- 
plained of are isolated acts of indi- 
vidual concerns and persons rather 
than general practice. 


17- What steps are proposed to rem- 
edy these “evils?” 


The Rayburn bill before Congress 
proposes temporary federal regula- 
tion of holding companies, with their 
elimination entirely from the light 
and power industry after January 1, 
1940. 


18- Has the holding company out- 
lived its usefulness in the light and 
power industry? 

The answer to this question is 


quoted from Professor Bonbright’s 
book, “The Holding Company”: 
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TODAY'S BAKELITE MOLDED PROJECTOR 





AND ITS (RUSSILA ERO” ANCESTOR 


O USE a “Magic Lantern” as a 

sales tool would have seemed 

the height of absurdity to the Captains 
of Industry of an earlier generation: 
and it would have been. Imagine a 
salesman carrying several pounds of 
glass slides and a cumbersome con- 
traption of sheet iron, fitted with a ker- 
osene lamp anda collapsible chimney! 
But today it is different. The 
“Magic Lantern” has developed into 
a “Projector” with a rugged, compact, 
light weight Bakelite Molded case, 
housing a small high powered elec- 
tric lamp and a roll of feather weight 
film. The Bakelite Molded case pro- 
vides the necessary thermal as well as 
electrical insulation. Measuring only 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 


The registered trade marks shown wets aie poate wee ne 4 Pe 
menstocured by Batelite Corporetion, 


538” x 3%" x 1%" a salesman can carry 
it anywhere. 

This projector is typical of the im- 
provements which have been effected 
in numerous mechanical and electri- 
cal appliances and devices with the 
aid of Bakelite Molded. Because of 
the strength, light weight, and rich 
appearance of this plastic material, 
and the ease and speed with which 
any quantity of like parts may be 
formed in the mold, it is adapted to 
the economical production of a wide 
variety of articles and parts. 

Bakelite Molded possesses high 
electrical insulation value, and is re- 
sistant to heat and cold, moisture, 
oils, acids and most chemicals. It is 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y..... 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 


BAK) 





163 Dufferin 


available in many attractive colors as 
well as black and brown. Through the 
use of this material many products 
have been simplified and improved 
in design and appearance, made more 
durable, and more saleable. May we 
suggest that you consider it for your 
own work, and enlist our coopera- 
tion in determining its possibilities. 
We invite you to write for booklet 
1M, ‘‘Bakelite Molded”, illustrating 
and describing the many types of 
Bakelite Materials and their uses. 





* 
The illustration of the Magic Lantern is by 
courtesy of The Museum of Science and In- 
dustry, New York. The modern projector is a 
product of Spencer Lens Co. 


43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Il. 


Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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HAVE TRIE 





“Upward of 50,000 miles effi- 
cient operation before valve 
grinding, unusual oil econ- 
omy, no rear end or clutch 
troubles whatever, tires 
last unusually long in our 
experience. Our drivers, 
too, liketo drive our Dodges. 
As one man said, ‘When I 
have to stop it’s no longer 
a gamble.’” 

ROY S. STUBBS, Pres. 
The Only Way Transfer & 
Warehouse Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 





“For the past 20 years we 
have operated a fleet of 
trucks and have checked 
operating costs of different 
makes. We have now de- 
cided to standardize on 
Dodge because we find it is 
the best built of the three 
lowest-priced trucks. Our 
drivers also show a marked 
preference for Dodge.” 
FRANK P. RUPRECHT, 
Secy. & Treas., Ruprecht 
Building Materials Co., 
St. Louis, Mo, 








“I have always known 
that Dodgeis a depend- 
able truck, but the econ- 
omy ofoperation is what 
amazed me most. I have 
ownedtrucksfor1l0 years 
and a careful check on 
our records shows that 
our Dodge truck has 
saved us at least $100.00 
in operating expenses 
the past year. In other 
words, it hasn't cost us 
a penny for repairs for 
the entire year we have 
had this truck.” 
SAMUEL GERSHMAN 
Western Wet Wash 
Laundries, Chicago, Ill. 





*All prices f. o. b. fac- 
tory, Detroit, subject to 
change without notice. 
Special equipment, in- 





““TT JUST doesn’t belong in the lowest- 
priced field, but it is”... “‘Dodge wins 
over the other two lowest-priced trucks 
by an amazing margin”... that’s what 
thousands of smart truck buyers every- 
where who have tried “all three” are 
saying. 


Dodge leads in value because Dodge 
has built extra value into Dodge trucks 
from one end to the other. Dodge pioneered 
full-floating rear axles in lowest-priced 
trucks, to save you money on upkeep. 
Dodge pioneered valve seat inserts, 
to save you gas and valve grinding costs. 


Only Dodge Has Hydraulic Brakes 
Among the three lowest-priced trucks, 
Dodge alone gives you 
safe, sure, dependable, 
money-saving hydraulic 





cluding dual wheels on 
14-ton models, extra. 
Ask for official Chrysler 
Motors Commercial 
Credit Pian, 


Dependable DODGE TRUCKS |: 
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WHY THOUSANDS WHO 





ALL THREE LOWEST- 
PRICED TRUCKS 


brakes. Dodge perfected hydraulic brakes 
stay equalized... save tires, brake linings 
and adjustment expense. 

Dodge alone of the three lowest-priced 
trucks gives you an oil filter. Only Dodge 
gives you 4 piston rings...the others 3. 
Dodge gives you 4 main bearings... the 
others 3. 

Of the three lowest-priced trucks, 
Dodge is the only one built in an exclusive 
truck plant by trained truck craftsmen. 

No wonder thousands are switching to 
Dodge! Check the three lowest-priced 
trucks for money-saving features... then 
check the delivered prices. You can see 
in three minutes why Dodge is the best 
buy. See your Dodge dealer today. 


DODGE DIVISION— 
CHRYSLER MOTORS 





{TON CHASSIS 


1 
36° W. B.-6-cy?- 
priced _with 
America’s low? 








“I decided to buy my new 
truck on the basis of a 
show-down’ between the 
three lowest-priced trucks. 
Dodge won out because to 
my mindthere was noques- 
tion about the extra high- 
priced truck features Dodge 
gives you, like hydraulic 
brakes, full-floating rear 
axle, valve seat inserts and 
other things that every 
truck owner knows will 
cut operating costs and up- 
keep expense.” 

C. A. NIVEN 
Acme Cartage Co., Seattle 
Wash. 





iy 


“After using each of the 
other two lowest-priced 
trucks I recently bought a 
Dodge.My expenses for gas, 
oil and upkeep at the endof 
8,000 miles is the lowest I 
have ever heard of. Dodge 
gives me everything Ihave 
always wanted in a truck 
and now at today’s prices 
if you can buy any truck 
you can afford a Dodge.” 
ARSENE TINGAUD, JR. 

A. Tingaud & Sons 
New York, N. Y. 
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“While the holding company has 
often been subjected to attack in the 
legislature and in the public forum, 
it is found too essential a medium of 
large-scale production and large- 
scale distribution to succumb to leg- 
islative interference. The passage of 
enabling laws in state after state has 
given it a definite social sanction. In- 
deed, the great problem of the pres- 
ent day appears to be, not how to de- 
stroy the holding company but how 
to subject it to forms of control that 
are necessary in order to make it a 
useful, social instrument.” 


19: Who is Professor Bonbright? 


James C. Bonbright, professor of 
finance, Columbia University, since 
1931 has been a trustee of the Power 
Authority of the State of New York. 
In 1929-30, he was a member of the 
New York State Commission on Re- 
vision of Public Service Commission 
Law for that state. 


20: He calls the holding company an 
“essential medium of large-scale pro- 
duction.” Just how essential has it 
been, in the light and power industry, 
for example? 


In the growth and development of 
the electric light and power industry, 
physical consolidation of contiguous 
properties has proved a great eco- 
nomic advantage. The early physical 
reorganization of the industry was 
made possible solely by the holding 
company. Small, competing, and 
often antagonistic, operating com- 
panies rendering service in neighbor- 
ing communities were forced to com- 
bine their operating systems by the 
influence of holding companies. Thus 
developed the interconnection of 
power plants, the scrapping of iso- 
lated, inefficient units and the build- 
ing of large, efficient, generating sta- 
tions, better load conditions, and 
vastly improved service. 
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21: Have holding companies bene- 
fited the light and power industry 
financially? 


In a period of rapid expansion, one 
of the greatest needs of any industry 
is new capital. Few industries have 
experienced such growth in output, 
invested capital, geographical spread 
and general demand for and neces- 
sity of the commodity produced as 
the light and power industry. In se- 
curing new capital for business ex- 
pansion operating companies are en- 
tering perhaps the most competitive 
field of business. The money supplied 
by investment bankers through the 
purchase of bonds seldom exceeds 40 
or 50 per cent of the total required. 
The other 50 to 60 per cent is rep- 
resented by stocks, in marketing 
of which the holding company has 
been able to obtain money at a 
much greater advantage than have 
the small, isolated, operating com- 
panies. 


22: If holding companies are so com- 
mon to the fields of industry, why is 
this bill confined to their elimination 
in the light and power industry? 


Partly due to the fact that this in- 
dustry is a public utility; that is, “it 
is vested with a public interest.” 
However, Congress may at any time 
declare that any industry is vested 
with a public interest and is, there- 
fore, a public utility. Such legisla- 
tion has been proposed for both the 
coal industry and the petroleum in- 
dustry. Therefore, restriction of 
holding companies in these and other 
industries are a probability. The 
holding company feature of the bill, 
however, is not based any more upon 
that than it is based upon the Inter- 
state Commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution, and the legislation might 
be broadened to cover all holding 


. companies. 





Simple Arithmetic 


ARITHMETIC, when weighed in the 
balance by the Toledo Scale Com- 
pany, is decisive in determining the 
Success or failure of business. A 
study of thousands of retail stores, 
the company reports, reveals a sin- 
gularly obvious error in figuring 
Selling costs with a consequent de- 
structive loss in income. 

Suppose the cost price of an arti- 
cle is 40 cents, and the merchant in- 
tends to sell it at a profit of 20 per 
cent. What is the proper markup? 
Forty-eight cents, say many mer- 
chants. Wrong, says the company. 
Fifty cents is the right price. If the 


merchant sold at 48 cents, he cannot 
make out a profit of 20 per cent. His 
eight cent profit on the 48 cent sale 
means only a profit of 1624 per cent. 

The error lies in using the cost 
price as the base of calculation, rath- 
er than the selling price. The correct 
method, the company argues, is to 
regard the cost price, 40 cents, as 80 
per cent of the selling price which 
should yield a profit of 20 per cent. 
Use of a dollar base is equally in- 
structive. A correct markup of 50 per 
cent on $1 will give a selling price 
of $2. Similarly, a five per cent mar- 
gin on $1 is $1.06, not $1.05. 





THAT'S ALL 
RIGHT... 
I'LL MAKE A 
RECORD OF 
IT LATER 


BETTER ENTER 
THAT CHARGE 
SO IT WONT BE 
OVERLOOKED 





BUT YOU 
WON'T! 


“T’ll make a record of that later,” 
is fatal to business. You won't! 
It’s foolhardy to take chances with 
your profits. Make records on the 
spot with the Egry Tru-Pak. Know 
the complete details of every trans- 
action by means of private check- 
ing copies automatically filed under 
lock and key within the Tru-Pak 
itself, accessible only to you. Don’t 
let mistakes, carelessness, forget- 
fulness and temptation cut in on 
your prciits. 


There is an Egry Tru-Pak Sys- 
tem designed specifically for your 
business. Simple. Easy to operate. 
Speedy. No red tape. No lost mo- 
tion. Get the facts. Don’t let an- 
other day go by without learning 
about Egry protection and control. 
Use the coupon. It will bring the 
story of the Egry Tru-Pak and, if 
you wish, a demonstration in your 
own office. 





Sales Agencies in 
all principal cities 


EGRY 





TRU-PAK 


THE EGRY REGISTER CO., Dayton, Ohio 


Please send complete information on the Egry 
Register System designed for my business. 
NB-4 


Limited territory available for high type sales 
agents. Details on request. 

























































Ware newspapers hailed the 
Swift & Company bond issue as “A 
Big Bond Issue” that will break the 
log jam of securities issues, a point 
that is likely to be of equal impor- 
tance is that the interest rate is 334 
per cent. This was said to be the low- 
est for a comparable commercial 
bond issue since before the War. The 
Company will save roughly $500,000 
yearly in interest. Many other cor- 
poration bonds are likely to be called 
in the next year or so, and refunded 
at a lower interest. 

Federal Government long-term 
bonds are selling to yield about 234 
per cent, a low since the War. Sav- 
ings accounts in the Federal Reserve 
system are limited to 21% per cent. 

We have been accustomed to a six 
per cent interest on ordinary loans. 
Some states are decreasing the legal 
rate of interest. 

What will be the effect on the 
average man of this downward trend 
in money’s wages? His savings ac- 
count interest must continue low, or 
go lower. His insurance will cost 
more—some life insurance com- 
panies have already raised their 
rates to a price based on a three per 
cent yield on investments, and the 
dividends on old policies will be cut 
correspondingly. He will receive low- 
er returns on other investments. 
Thrift of the average man may be 
checked by this lessened incentive 
to save. 

On the other side of the ledger, he 
may be able to borrow at a cheaper 
rate if he wants to build a house or 
make a business venture. In fact he 
may be encouraged to borrow so 
much that collectively he will be in 
the awkward position in which he was 
in 1929. 


Banking bill is studied 


OPPOSITION to the pending bank- 
ing bill with its further surrender of 
banking control to the Federal Gov- 
ernment is stiffening. 

The Board of Directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States early this month called the 
attention of the business interests of 
the country to the importance of the 
far-reaching changes in the Federal 
Reserve system. 

“Tt does not appear too much to 
say,” the Board: declared, “that 
these proposals are of such serious 
import as to justify the same delib- 
erate and careful consideration that 
was given by Congress and the coun- 
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What Bankers and Investors Discuss 


try to the plan for the original estab- 
lishment of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem.” — 

“The proposed changes,’ the state- 
ment said, “would affect the general 
public and the customers of banks 
even more than the banks them- 
selves. The commercial and indus- 
trial elements of America, in the pub- 
lic interest as well as in their own 
protection, must ask that time be 
granted for thorough consideration 
of the proposals. 

“Various banking groups are 
studying the pending proposals. This 
Board urges that the commercial 
and industrial interests of America 
do the same without delay and be 
prepared to register their opinions 
upon the measure and upon the an- 
nounced purposes underlying it.” 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion has made public a similar resolu- 
tion urging that more time be given 
to consideration of the bill, especial- 
ly of Title II. 


Pepper speculation 


WRITING in our February issue 
on commodity markets, Richard J. 
Mayer quoted Justice Holmes of the 
United States Supreme Court in Chi- 
cago Board of Trade v. Christie: 


People will endeavor to forecast the 
future and make arrangements accord- 
ing to their prophecy. 


Justice Holmes might have gone 
further and said that people will also 
now and then try to arrange the 
future by acquiring control of a com- 
modity. Corners in wheat, in cotton, 
in other commodities have been at- 
tempted time without end. For the 
most part they have failed. 

But the strangest corner—at least 
to American newspaper readers— 
was that attempted in London on 
pepper. It provided periodical para- 
graphers with plenty of pungent 
paragraphs pertaining to Peter 
Piper’s peck of pickled peppers, but 
it brought distress and failure to 
London business men, involved some 
great names and brought a moment 
of uneasiness to Americans who re- 
called that the Hatry failure helped 
to touch off our stock market ex- 
plosion in ’29., 

But the tempest in the pepper pot 
had all the accessories of a specula- 
tive mania of the typical sort. There 
was a pepper king, and a pepper pool 
and in the words of a newspaper re- 
port “mad gambling in white pepper.” 


And pepper wasn’t the only com- 
modity involved. There was specula- 
tion in shellac and in peanuts. But 
pepper grips the imagination. The 
pool held 20,000 tons of white pepper. 
It doesn’t seem as if there were in 
the world enough eggs upon which 
to sprinkle 20,000 tons of white pep- 
per. 


Gold clause is not ended 


THE decisions in the gold clause 
cases made little immediate distur- 
bance on the surface of business. 
Those who expected a mad stock 
market were disappointed. 

But we have not had the last of 
gold clause cases. To quote the Wash- 
ington Review, published by the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce: 


Eight members of the United States 
Supreme Court were in agreement upon 
one important phase of the gold-clause 
cases decided on February 18, and the 
ninth member did not dissent upon the 
merits. This striking agreement was in 
the position taken by eight justices, that 
Congress cannot abrogate the provisions 
in Liberty Bonds promising that the 
Government will pay interest and prin- 
cipal in gold coin of the standard in use 
at the time the bonds were issued.... 

Changing circumstances, the four 
justices who insisted upon going beyond 
their associate strongly intimated, might 
permit holders of Liberty Bonds to have 
recovery of damages. The four justices 
who dissented throughout the cases, of 
course, would support recovery under 
changed conditions as well as under 
present conditions. There were thus 
eight justices who were of opinion that 
upon a later occasion there might be 
collection of damages from the Govern- 
ment for its illegal attempt to violate 
the gold clause in its own contract for 


. repayment of borrowed money. 


Most dramatic episode of the hand- 
ing down of the decisions was the 
unexpected and unrehearsed speech 
of Justice McReynolds. It was not re- 
ported by Court stenographers. The 
Wall Street Journal prints a “nearly 
complete version,” from which these 
extracts are taken. 


It is impossible almost to overestimate 
the result of what has been done here 
this day. The Constitution as many of us 
have understood it, the Constitution that 
has meant so much to us, has gone. The 
guarantees which men and women here- 
tofore have supposed protected them 
against arbitrary action, have been swept 
away. The powers of Congress have been 
enlarged to such an extent no man can 
foresee their limitations, and we stand 
as a people today stripped of the very 
fundamental guarantees which we have 
heretofore supposed stood between us 
and arbitrary action.... 

We are confronted with the vision of 
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nae Swift & Company has served the nation fifty years 
ye since its incorporation. Its record of performance 
der and achievement during this period is an impor- 
oe tant chapter in the history of American industry. 
- A concise review of its first fifty years, together 
e ° ° ° . 
rn- with the financial statements for 1934, is given in 
os Swift & Company’s “50th Anniversary Year Book”. 
ie The $19 heifer that started the business 
4 When Gustavus Franklin Swift was sixteen years of 
2 
this age, he borrowed twenty dollars from 
‘he his father, bought a heifer for $19, 
rly dressed it, and sold the meat from the 
- back of a wagon to his neighbors 
si along sandy Cape Cod roads. The 
ere history of the Swift business covers 
hae a period of 80 years, but the cor- 
‘he poration is 50 years old in 1935. 
re- 
i“ Why would National Self- 
Sufficiency be harmful? 
d ; : 
7 In the chapter dealing with the American Stand- 
ped ard of Living, many important questions are dealt 
































with concisely. Swift & Company believes that na- 
tional self-sufficiency is antagonistic to the doctrine 
that a high standard of living is desirable. 


Swift & Company’s Year Book is FREE 


This forty-page booklet, richly illustrated in col- 
ors, will be sent, free, to anyone who requests it. 
The subjects covered in this book concern every 
man and woman interested in current affairs, 


Swift & Company 





4104 Packers Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me, without charge, a copy 
of the “50th Anniversary Year Book”, 


! Name. 





Address. 








City 
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Earnings on 
$300,000,000 Investment 
Taken from Security Holders 


NCREASES in taxes, and reduc- 

tions in rates which afford relatively 
unimportant savings for an individual 
customer, are taking away from in- 
vestors in the Associated System 
enough to pay the annual interest on 
more than $300,000,000 worth of 


securities at the rate of 5 per cent. 

During the recent depression the 
loss of earnings by utilities, and the 
shrinkage in value of utility securities 
have not been due primarily to the fail- 
ure of earnings to withstand the effects 
of depression, but principally to— 


1. Actual and threatened governmental competition. 


2. Attacks by public officials and agencies, which have 
uniformly been followed by sharp declines in the 
market price of utility securities. 


3. Reduction in earnings through action of govern- 
mental agencies, such as excessive increases in taxes 
and unreasonable decreases in rates. 


The result of all these policies has 
been to threaten the savings of mil- 
lions of thrifty, small investors. Pres- 
ent improvement in the revenues of 
utilities has partially offset these ad- 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


verse conditions. But this improve- 
ment should not lull investors into 
inactivity. They must organize to 
combat in every reasoriable way the 
injustice that is being done to them. 














~Kimpak 


216 US PAT OFF & }- 1 CaAOe 


CREPE WADDING 





The William L. Gilbert Clock Corporation, 

Winsted, Connecticut, uses KIMPAK Crepe 

Wadding to minimize danger of shipping dam- 
age to their handsome Model 3713 Clock. 


@KIMPAK Crepe Wadding is soft and resilient, 
free from dirt and foreign substances. It pro- 
tects finishes against marring, guards against 
shipping damage and breakage. KIMPAK, be- 
cause it is easily applied, saves time, labor and 
money in packing. 

No matter what your product, KIMPAK will 
solve your shipping problem. 

Let us send you FREE portfolio of KIMPAK 
samples. Please make request on your letter- 
head, and address to nearest sales office. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
Sales offices: 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
122 East 42nd Street 510 West Sixth Street 
New York City Los Angeles 








CONTINENTAL 
Chain : Link 5) 





ized after fabrication. 


2. All fittings of heavy malleable iron, 


or heavy pressed steel. 


3. A complete assortment of styles for 
every private, municipal or industrial 


need. 


4. Furnished completely erected or 
material only—guaranteed to your en- 


tire satisfaction. 


5. Accurate estimate on your require- 


ments without obligation. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 


Kokomo, Indiana 
Distributors in all principal cities 


iE =_ 
NEW TOP RAIL COUPLING 


| MORRIS 


FITS INSIDE 
| __AND OUTSIDE * 
a z 





FENCE 


OFFERS ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


1. Made only of highest quality cop- 
per-bearing steel—‘‘Hot-Dip” galvan- 


a dollar which may be reduced to 60 
cents today, to 20 cents tomorrow, to ten 
cents the next day and to one cent the 
day following. ... 

We protest. That never was the law, 
it never ought to be the law, and the 
shame and humiliation of it all no one 
of us can foresee, 


Bankers suggest remedies 


BRITAIN’S “big five” banks—Mid- 
land, Barclays, Lloyds, Westminster 
and National Provincial and their 
branches—do the bulk of English 
banking. 

At their annual meetings of the 
banks their chairmen make carefully 
prepared and widely published ad- 
dresses which reflect British financial 
sentiment. 


A political monopoly of banking 
would still be a monopoly 


REGINALD McKENNA, once Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, told the 


| shareholders of Midland: 





Is the consumer of banking service, 
whether as the owner of deposited funds 
or as a trade borrower, likely to be bet- 
ter, more economically, and more fairly 
served by one vast bank, invested with 
all the powers of unrestrained monopoly, 
or by a few highly competitive institu- 
tions? ... 

The banks are in active competition 
with one another, and can maintain their 
own shares of the available business 
only by efficient service and sympathetic 
consideration of their customers’ re- 
quirements. Any bank which failed to 
satisfy its customers would lose them. 
But what protection would the customer 
have if all banking were under one con- 
trol? Then indeed the power of the single 
bank could be misused oppressively in 
a manner we are now hardly able to 
conceive. 

Moreover, a monopoly, which can be 
efficiently operated only on a basis of 
more or less complete standardization, 
could not be expected to show the re- 
sponsiveness to individual needs which 
is essential to good banking. What, then, 
is to be gained by it? So far as I have 
seen nothing adequate or even feasible 
has been suggested. ... Any monopoly 
of an essential service can be used to 
extort large profits at the expense of the 
public; but a profit-making motive is 
not avowed by those who urge this par- 
ticular project of nationalization. I con- 


| clude that there is no assurance of any 
| compensating benefit to set against the 





grave evils which must arise if all bank- 
ing power were concentrated in one 
hand. 


Banking competition 
still in the public interest 


RUPERT BECKETT of Westminster 
shared Mr. McKenna’s fears of polit- 
ical control: 


Is this the time, then, seriously to pro- 
pose that the control of the banks should 
be taken out of the hands of those who 
have proved themselves and placed un- 
der the direction of a State depart- 
ment, and the savings of the millions of 
bank depositors made the basis of 
socialistic experiment; or to suggest that 
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the advantages enjoyed by the public 
through the active competition between 
the banks should be sacrificed under the 
dead hand of bureaucracy? 


World trade offers a simple 
cure for world ills 


BEAUMONT PEASE of Lloyds plead- 
ed for a wider international ex- 
change of goods: 


My business is in practical everyday 
affairs, and every day I see in my daily 
work obvious reasons for our poor con- 
dition. Why cannot we pay our debts to 
America? Because she will not take our 
goods in payment. Why was Australia 
unable to send her barley to Belgium? 
Because she refused to accept Belgian 
glass. . . . I could multiply such in- 
stances indefinitely. If our well-being de- 
pends on trade, and if trade is the ex- 
change of goods between man and man 
and between nation and nation, these 
obvious obstacles must be removed if 
trade is again to flow freely. Surely it is 
not necessary to look for “some great 
thing” or to babble of the virtues of 
experiments with currency, or the na- 
tionalization of banks, when some cure 
at any rate for the world’s economic 
leprosy is so obviously at our doors. 


Political planning of economy 
cannot jump national lines 


CHAIRMAN Colin F. Campbell of 
the National Provincial cited condi- 
tions in Germany and Italy: 


These measures are interesting as a 
further illustration of the limitations of 
those who try to organize trade by 
official authority, instead of leaving it 
free to follow its own lines of develop- 
ment. Dictated economy finds that it 
cannot dictate beyond the borders of 
its own country, and for navigating the 
shifting currents of world trade the 
elasticity of private enterprise has so far 
shown itself to be the surest guide. 


Strength of banking does 
not go with laxity 


OUR proposed banking bill would 
add to the power of the national 
banks to make long-term loans on 
real estate. The problem has been con- 
sidered in Great Britain and W. F. 
Tuke, chairman of Barclays, said: 


Great Britain has been free from 
banking failures for such a long period 
that the security afforded by the banks 
in this country is taken for granted by 
all sections of the community. This great 
but unconscious tribute to the strength 
and efficiency of the British institutions 
is, however, accompanied by insufficient 
knowledge as to how this position has 
been attained, and also by a failure to 
appreciate the undoubted fact that it 
would not have been attained had the 
banks sought for profit outside their 
legitimate business by confusing bank- 
ing or short-term money with invest- 
ment or long-term money. It may be 
that there is a gap in our financial sys- 
tem which needs filling. No one with a 
real knowledge of his subject would sug- 
gest that such a gap could be filled by 
the deposit banks without sacrificing 
essential strength and solidity. 
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tough schedule is 

ahead of you, men. 
Snap out of hibernation 
and fill your lungs with 
sparkling ozone—soak 
up the warm spring sun- 
shine and get in form 
for the summer sports 
season. What if you are 
a"Simon-pure” amateur? 
You need a spring train- 
ing trip like a “pro”. 
Use of the fairways and 
bridle-paths at The 





Greenbrier will give 
you excellent roadwork. 
Games on fast tennis 
courts will provide stiff 
practice. Shooting on 
the skeet range will 
sharpen your vision. In 
short, keen competition 
in the exhilarating moun- 
tain air will bring out 
the best in your game. 
You'll find yourself back 
in form. How about a 
training trip this year? 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


WEST VIRGINIA 


THE GREENBRIER @ AND COTTAGES 


L.R. JOHNSTON 


General Manager 
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office 
building 


The Kanawha Valley 

Building,Charleston,W. 

Va. and Iron Fireman 
burner installation. 


Tw years of Iron Fireman automatic coal 
i heating at the Kanawha Valley Building, 

' Charleston, West Virginia, have produced highly 
satisfactory results to the management. In this 
time Iron Fireman has cut fuel costs 48% and 
one boiler has carried the entire heating load 
that formerly required the service of two 
gas fired boilers. 

“We regard future heating seasons with con- 
? siderable confidence,’’ says D. W. Orth, manager. 
“We know that Iron Fireman will heat our 
building satisfactorily during the winter months 
at a minimum cost. 


‘ If you pay fuel bills let us make a free firing 
rf survey and show you the savings and better- 
} ments you may expect with Iron Fireman firing. 
b Models for commercial boilers up to 300 h.p. 


and for homes. Quickly installed. Easy payment 
j plan. Use the coupon for literature or firing 
Be survey. Iron Fireman Mfg. Company, Portland, 


is IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
3112 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Type of plant: 
OD Send literature (C0 Commercial heating 
0 Make firing survey 00 Power [ Residential 


Name. 
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SWEETENS 
STOMACH 


GENTLY (no‘sone 
Delightful Mint 
Relieves Gas., 
Heartburn..Sour 


Stomach. .Quick 
Relief for Millions 


PHYSICIANS have 
+ warned against treat- 
. ing acid indigestion 
with harsh, raw alkalies—the tumbler and 
spoon method. Strong, water-soluble alkalies, 
taken in excess, may turn the stomach juices 
into an unnatural alkaline condition—actually 
arresting digestion! 

TUMS free you from this danger. They act 
as an acid “buffer.” The scientific explanation 
of TUMS is that it acts gently—just enough of 
the antacid compound is released to counteract 
over-acidity. When ¥ nw 3 heartburn or sour 
stomach is corrected—the balance passes on 
inert and undissolved, without affecting the 
blood or kidneys. 

Try TUMS. Munch 3 or 4 when distressed. 
Millions have turned to this gentle, effective 
treatment—it’s quite likely you will, too. 10c 
at all druggists. 3-roll carrier package, only 25c, 


1935 Calendar - Thermometer, beautifully de- 
signed in colors and gold. Also samples Tums 
and NR. Send stamp for postage and packing to 
A. H. LEWIS CO., Dept. 16- 2MM,St. Louis, Mo, 


TUMS ARE’ 
ANTACID .. 
NOTALAXATIVE ° 
For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable 
Laxative NR (Nature’s Remedy). Only 25 cents, 


Sell with Photograph 


Equip your salesmen with photographs of 
product, processes or uses. Reduce weight of 
sample cases—present your story more con- 
vincingly and effectively. Photographs are 
essential selling equipment. 


SMollistonize for Durability 
Photographs stand hard usage when cloth 
backed with Holliston Photo-Cloth—colors 
to match the prints. Consult your local com- 


mercial photographer. Write for story of the 
use of photographs in selling. 
























































HANDY TO CARRY 











THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 
NORWOOD 


+MASS, 









Visiting Washington? 
Since the fourth President before 
Lincoln, famous men’s letters and 
ao have mentioned the hospitality 


ts) 
WILLARD HOTEL 

“The Residence of Presidents” 
Washington, D. C. 

H. P. Somervitye, Managing Director 















Reprints... 


of articles appearing in Nation’s 
Business will be supplied at cost 
in quantities of 100 or more. For 
prices, write to: 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
Washington : D. C. 
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90™ ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1934 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 





To the Policy-holders and the Publie:— 


On the occasion of the ninetieth annual report of the 
New York Life, it is fitting to review briefly its record of 
accomplishment since it began business on April 12, 1845. 


Founded when this country was young and sparsely 
settled, the New York Life has forged steadily ahead, 
spreading the benefits of its protection over millions of 
people and contributing, through the investment of its 
funds, to the Nation’s development. Having always been 
a mutual company, it has declared over one billion dollars 
in dividends payable to policy-holders. Since 1845 it has met 
every obligation through every panic, war and epidemic. 


During the past year the Company paid or credited 
$157,000,000 to living policy-holders, and $70,000,000 to 
the beneficiaries of those who died. 


The Company’s assets were $2,109,505,224 at the close 
of 1934, an increase of $98,562,112 over the previous year. 
The gain in assets during the single year 1934 is greater 
than the total amount which the Company accumulated 
in assets during the first forty-four years of its history. 


During the year 1934 our investments in Government, 
State and Municipal Bonds increased $146,918,786. A de- 
crease of $17,000,000 in policy loans and an increase of 
over $60,000,000 in new insurance issued during the year 
reflect the general improvement of business in 1934. 


The following table shows the diversification of the 
Company’s assets at the end of 1934. All bonds eligible 
for amortization are carried at their amortized value de- 
termined in accordance with the law of the State of New 
York. All other bonds, including bonds in default, and all 
guaranteed and preferred stocks, are carried at market 
value as of December 31, 1934. 


Per Cent of 
each item to 
sade 3. 1934 Total Assets 


Cash on Hand or in Bank........ $36,449,562.46 1.73 
United States Government, direct, 

or fully guaranteed Bonds...... 208,726,056.38 | 9.89 
State, County, Municipal Bonds. . 191,270,360.25 9.07 
Public Utility Bonds............. 159,151,938.01 | 7.54 
Industrial and Other Bonds...... 21,670,306.29 1.03 
Railroad Bonds. .............000. 341,910,539.57 | 16.21 
Canadian Bonds................. 44,445,022.61 | 2.11 


WOPCIEI BONES. 00.0.5.5 ki0ccncccccess 2,067,183.26 10 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. 69,610,789.00 | 3.30 
Real Estate(Including Home Office) 97,212,901.52 | 4.61 


First Mortgages, City Properties. .459,805,821.86 | 21.80 
First Mortgages, Farms.......... 12,527,521.11 59 
OCG OOUE oi65. scot b lovicmskenees 396,467,101.27 | 18.79 
Interest & Rents Due & Accrued.. 31,877,282.34 1.51 


OCHRE ASECERS 6:6 5:6. ooisiccs scene ee ass 36,312,838.44 | 1.72 
TOTAL ASSETS $2,109,505,224.37 | 100% 


The liabilities of the Company, which include reserves 
to meet all contractual obligations, were $1,994,134,579. 

Included in liabilities, the Company has set up a Special 
Investment Reserve of $28,000,000 not required by law, 
and reserves of $45,734,207 for dividends payable to 
policy-holders in 1935. 

Surplus funds reserved for general contingencies on 
December 31, 1934, amounted to $115,370,645. 


Total insurance in force, represented by 2,649,953 poli- 
cies, was $6,661,514,072. The total new paid for insurance 
in 1934 was $440,000,000. In addition, men and women 
paid $45,000,000 to the Company for annuities to provide 
a guaranteed life income. 

April 12, 1935, marks the Ninetieth Anniversary of the 
New York Life. In view of its financial strength and its 
long record of fidelity in the fulfillment of its obligations, 
this mutual company continues to merit the confidence 
and patronage of its policy-holders and the public, 


Shemar OH. Muc 








President 


A more complete report listing the securities owned by the Company, together with an illustrated booklet describing the 
Company’s ninety years of service to policy-holders, will gladly be sent upon request. Write to the Company’s Home 
Office at 51 Madison Avenue, New York, or to any of its Branch Offices throughout the United States and Canada. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President, Columbia University 


CHARLES A. CANNON 
Chairman of Board, 
Cannon Mills Co., 
Kannapolis, N. C. 


GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 
President, Consolidated Gas Co. 


WILLIAM H. DANFORTH 
Chairman of Board, 
Ralston-Purina Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


ROBERT E. DOWLING 
President, City Investing Co. 


JAMES G. HARBORD 


Chairman of Board, 
Radio Corporation of America 


JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 
President, Yale University 
aven, Co 
NATHANIEL F. AYER 
Treasurer, Cabot Mfg. Co. (Textiles) 
ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE 
Lawyer, Root, Clark, Buckner & 
Ballantine 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS 
Chairman of Board, 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co. 
HENRY BRUERE 
President, Bowery Savings Bank 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
Choirman of Board, 
New York Trust Co. 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
President 


CHARLES D. HILLES 
Resident Manager, New York State 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. 


HALE HOLDEN 
Chairman of Southern Pacific Co, 
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Former President of United States 
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(Elected January 9, 1935) 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MAKES IT EASY 
FOR US TO KEEP OUR 


Mr. Kermit Roosevelt, Vice-President 
_—~ of United States Lines, explains the 

importance of equipment when 

serving 10,000 meals a day at sea_# 


SS MEALTIME on ship- 


Le) 
a 


=, board. It’s an event 
7 . a function . 

a ceremony. Start to finish, every ap- 
pointment must be ‘top drawer’ 
from the silver on the table to the 
equipment in pantry and galley. 

For efficient equipment means smart 
service in the dining saloon . . . the 
type of service expected by travellers 
who choose the “Washington” and the 
“Manhattan.” 

Monel Metal food service equip- 
ment helps us to satisfy their expecta- 
tion. Simplifies the difficulties of house- 
keeping on the high seas. Makes it easy 
for our trained staffs to keep galleys 


and pantries scrupulously clean, shin- 


ing and shipshape. 


On both the 
“Manhattan” 


“Washington” and the 
you find over 8,000 
square feet devoted to preparing and 
serving foods and beverages. And on 
every hand, you see Monel Metal 
equipment. 

Monel Metal is also widely used in 
hotels, restaurants, hospitals and food- 


packing plants. And in laundries, dye- 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall St., N 


Mone! Metal is a registered trade- 
\ mark applied to an alloy containing 


epproximately two- tind. Se 4 
one-third copper. Monel Metal 

mined, smelted, refined, retiedunn ae 

keted ‘solely by International Nickel. Sos 


houses, chemical plants and power® 


houses. 

in any industry where 
of beauty, 4 
strength, rust-proofness and resistance 4 


In fact, 


its unique combination 


to corrosion can be used to cut costs,4 
speed production or increase the attrat-4 
tiveness and salability of merchandise™ 

Inco engineers are constantly inves-7 
tigating ; uncovering new, profit-build- : 
ing uses of Monel Metal for all lines. 9 
Write for detailed facts covering your 7 
business. 4 


ew York, N.Y. : 


Monel Metal. 
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